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ABSTRACT 

Findings and recommendations are presented from a 
three-year evaluation of the Transfer Center Pilot Program (TCPP) , 
which was implemented in 20 California community colleges and 
universities to increase community college tramsfer rates among 
Blacks, Hispanics, Native Americans, and low-income and disablc^d 
students. Transfer centers were established on community college 
campuses to identify, encourage, and assist potential transfer 
students, strengthen curricular coordination, and work with existing 
programs, ^'hree models of service delivery were used? a group 
approach, an individual approach, and a mixed approach, volume 1 
presents an overview of evaluation results and recommendations 
pertaining to program continuation, expansion, and improvement. Major 
findings are highlighted, including that supportive administrative 
environments aided effective Transfer Center implementation, that 
individual and mixed approaches were most "successful in identifying 
and serving students, that a campus-wide focus on transfer and 
faculty involvement in the program helped the centers meet their 
goals, and that counseling improvements and more work to help less 
motivated students were needed. Volume 2 begins with an introduction 
to the TCPP, a profile of transfer center campuses, and an overview 
of the evaluation methodology. Subsequent chapters focus ont (1) 
implementation of TCPP at community colleges and four-year 
institutions, and intersegmental cooperation? (2) a descriptive 
profile of transfer students, comparing students from colleges with 
state-funded transfer centers (SFTC's) and those from other colleges, 
and comparing students who were and were not transfer center 
students? (3) an assessment of the effectiveness of the TCPP in terms 
of transfer rates to University of California (UC) and California 
State University (CSU) campuses? and (4) a summary and conclusions 
regarding program implementation and program effectiveness. The 
appendixes include the evaluation topics covered during fieldwork 
interviews, the student questionnaire, and transfer data for 1982-83 
through 1987-88, and statistical data and methods. (WJT) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Transfer Center program was created by agreement among the four segments 
of higher education, as one means among many for eliminating obstacles to transfer - 
particularly for underrepresented students. This independent evaluation found that the 
Transfer Center Pilot Program was implemented successfully and increased transfer rates, 
particularly to the University of California. 

This report recommends: 

Program Continuation and Expansion 

1. Continue the Transfer Center program at Pilot Program colleges, and 
provide funding to expand the program to other colleges. 

2. Phase in program expansion and funding over a period of three to five 
years. 

3. Give under-served regions of the state high priority in program 
expansion. 

4. Maintain state oversight of the program at a level comparable to that 
exercised during the Pilot Program. 

5. Ip.crease funding at four-year colleges as the program expands, to 
insure their capacity to work with additional community colleges. 

Program Improvement 

6. Incorporate successful Pilot Program components into the Transfer 
Center model. 

7. Intensify efforts to serve underrepresented ethnic minority students. 

8. Require program participants to develop and implement strategies to 
motivate and serve students who have traditionally not been expected 
to transfer. 

9. Clarify program expectations and accountability for four-year 
institutions. 

10. Require four-year programs to be directed by at least a full-time 
coordinator plus necessary support staff, and provide state funding to 
support this requirement, particularly through increased funding for 
CSU Transfer Center programs. 

11. Encourage regional mechanisms for collaboration and problem 
resolution. 
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PREFACE 



This executive summary presents an overview of the findings of a three-year 
evaluation of the Transfer Center Pflot Program, together with recommendations pertaining 
to program continuation, ei^ansion, and improvement 

The genesis of the Pilot Program was a concern among state poIi<ymakers, higher 
education o£BciaIs and dvil rights groups that community college transfer rates were too 
low, particularly among ethnic minority, disabled, and other students who were 
underrepresented among transfers to four-year institutions. Following intersegmental 
development of a Transfer Center plan, the program was funded by the state legislature 
in the Budget Act of 1985, and initiated in 1985-86 at twenty community coUeges, eight 
UC and fourteen CSV campuses, and thirteen independent colleges and universities. The 
intersegmental plan called for an independent evaluation of the program to assess the 
effectiveness of Transfer Centers, recommend ways in which they could be improved, and 
recommend to the Legislature and the Governor whether Transfer Centers should continue 
to be funded. 

A contract was awarded to BW Associates in August 1986 to evaluate the Pilot 
Program. The evaluation was conducted under contract to the Office of The Chancellor, 
California Cf.mmunity Colleges, and has reported to the Office of the Chancellor and to 
INTER-ACT, an intersegmental advisory committee. 

Volume 2 of this report presents the complete evaluation findings. Volume 3 is 
Appenda D, which provides statistical data and information on statistical methods used 
for the analysis of program effectiveness. 
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A. BACKGROUND 



The Transfer Center Pilot Program was a three-year mtersegmental effort designed 
to increase the rate at which community college students transferred to four-year colleges 
and universities to complete their baccalaureate degrees. The program was particularly 
aimed at improving the transfer rates of black, Hispanic, Native American, low-income and 
disabled students, who have historically been underrepresented among community college 
transfers to four-year institutions. The Pilot Program began in 1985-S6; it was 
implemented by twenty community colleges, eight UC campuses, fourteen ot ihs nineteen 
CSU campuses and thirteen independent colleges and universities (see Tables 1 and 2).^ 

The twenty conMnunity colleges selected to participate in the Tiansfer Center Pilot 
Program (SFTC) were widely distributed geographically (in northern, central, and southern 
California) and in various types of communities (urban, rural and suburban). On the 
average, the Transfer Center colleges were more likely to be of medium size and enroll 
a higher percentage of black and Hispanic students than community colleges statewide. 
Their share of total transfers to UC and CSU the year before the Pilot Program began 
was proportional to their share of total community college enrolUnent, with a slightly 
higher share of UC transfers (see Tables 3 and 4). 

The independent evaluation of the program was designed to answer two questions: 

(1) Was the program implemented successfully by participating community 
colleges and public-four year colleges and universities? 

(2) Was the program effective in increasing transfer rates, particularly among 
underrepresented students? 

The evaluation methods used to answer these questions included Seldwork at 
participating two- and four-year colleges, a brief telephone survey of some 200 recent 
transfers enrolled at three four-year campuses, analysis of statewide data on community 
college students and transfers to UC and CSU, and a statistical analysis of transfer activity 
statewide before and after Pilot Program implementation. 



'The evaluation focusti on transfer rates for Asian, black, Hispanic and white students transferring to 
UC and CSU. The number of Native American and other ethnic minority students transferring was too 
small to permit reliable statistical estimates of their transfer rates. The segments do not collect data on 
transfers of disabled students, nor are data collected by student income levels. Independent colleges and 
universities were not included in the study both because resource constraints made it impossible to visit 
those campuses, and because historical data on transfers to institutions are incomplete. 
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Transfer Center Pilot Program Colleges and 
Community College Grant Amounts 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

AMERICAN RIVER 
BAKERSFIELD 
CERRTTOS 
CITRUS 

COMPTON 

COSUMNES RIVER 
EAST LOS ANGELES 
FRESNO Cmr COLLEGE 
1MPERL\L VALLEY 

LANEY 

LOS ANGELES CITY 
MT. SAN ANTONIO 

PALOMAR 

REDWOODS 

SACRAMENTO CITY 

SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 

crry college of sf 

SANTA BARBARA CITY 
SANTA MONICA CITY 
SOUTHWESTERN 



ASSOCIATED 
FOUR.YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

UCD CSUS. UOP 

UCSB. CSU BAKERSFIELD.USC 

UCI, CSU FULLERTON, USC 

UCR. CAL POLY POMONA, 
ASUZA-PACIHC 

UCLA. CSU DOMINOUEZ HILLS, 
USC 

UCD, CSUS, UOP 

UCLA» CSULA, USC 

UCB, UCD, UCSQ CSU FRESNO 

UCSD, SDSU. CAL POLY POMONA, 
ISIU 

UCB, UCD, UCSQ CSU HAYWARD, 
MILLS, HOLY NAMES 

UCLA. CSULA, USC 

UCR, UCI. CAL POLY POMONA, 
UNIV. OF LAVERNE 

UCSD, SDSU, USIU 

UCS, CSU HUMBOLDT, UOP 

UCS, CSUS, UOP 

rCR, CSU SAN BERNARDINO, 
UNIV. OF THE REDLANDS, UCB 

UCB, SFSU, GOLDEN STATE 

UCSB, CAL POLY/SLO, 
WESTMONT 

UCLA. CSU NORTORIDGE, USC, 
MARYMOUNT. PEPPERDINE 

UCSD, SDSU, NATIONAL UNIV., 
HOLY NAMES 



CC 

GRANT AMOUNT 



$90,000 
90,000 
62,875 

90,000 

90,000 
90,000 
89,440 

89,650 

86,823 
90,000 

60,000 
89,646 

90,000 

90,000 
90,000 

90,000 

89,927 



*The Los Rios Community College District received an allocation of $115,o98. 
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Table 2 



Transfer Center PUot Program 
Grants to Four* Year Universities 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AMOUNT 

Berkeley $75,000 

Davis 60,000 

Irvine 50,000 

Los Angeles 75,000 

Riverside 50,000 

San Diego 50,000 

Santa Barbara 60,000 

Santa Cruz 50,000 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AMOUNT 

Bakersfield $26,000 

Fresno 26,000 

FuUerton 26,000 

Dominguez Hills 26,000 

Hayward 26,000 

Humboldt 26,000 

Los Angeles 52,000 

Northridge 26,000 

Pomona 52,000 

Sacramento 26,000 

San Bernardino 26,000 

San Diego 52,000 

San Luis Obispo 26,000 

San Francisco 26,000 
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'Tables 



Average Enrollipent and Average Percent 
Black and Hispanic Enrollment 
SFTC and Other Colleges* 

FaU 1987 



Average 
Percent Black 

Average Enrollment and Hispanic 

SFTC Colleges 14,424 32% 

Other CoUeges 10.123 20% 

All Colleges 10,935 22% 

^Includes credit and non-credit students, for college profile purposes. Transfer rates were calculated on the 
basis of credit enrollment only (see Section C). Excludes enrollment ^m six college Centers. 



Table 4 

Community College Transfers to UC and CSU 

Fall 1984 





UC 


CSU 


Total 


SFTC Colleges 


1,389 


7,542 


8,931 


Percent 


26% 


25% 


25% 


Other Colleges 


3,860 


22,384 


26,244 


Percent 


74% 


75% 


75% 


All Colleges 


5,249 


29,926 


35,075 


Percent 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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B. PROGIUM IMPUMENTATION 



Parttcipating two- and four-year colleges were respoQ»*ble for implementing an April 
1985 intersegmental plan for the Transfer Center Pilot Program. This plan established a 
framework for program implementation, and defined the roles and responsibilities of each 
segment The »»luation examined the extent to which the plan was successfiilly 
implemented and the planned transfer services flowed to their intended clients, particular^ 
underrepresented students. The success of the program depended on how well the plan 
was implemented by each segment 



1. Implementation at the Commonily Collies 

The Thtnsfsr Cmter CktncepL The Transfer Center concept was that of a physical center 
on a conmiunity college campus, which would serve as the focus of transfer activities. 
Center staff were to provide direct services to identify, encourage, and assist potential 
transfer students, particularly ethnic minority, handicapped, low-income and other students 
who are underrepresented among transfers to four-year institutions. Centers were to 
strengthen curricular and services coordination and work with existing special programs 
such as EOPS, but were prohibited from engaging in testing, tutoring or remediation of 
students. Each Center was to be staffed by a certificated director who would serve as the 
sole contact for university representatives to the conununity college. 

Four-year colleges and universities were to be responsible for providing direct 
assistance to students, as well as workshops, rampus tours, and other activities. They were 
required to make sure that services needed by transfer students were provided by other 
units on their campuses and that articulation agreements were complete. 

TYamfer Center Clients. In 1986-87 - midway through the Pilot Program - the Transfer 
Centers reported that eight percent of students enrolled in participating community 
colleges were Transfer Center clients. There were relative^ more minority students, full- 
time students and students enrolled in remedial mathematics or English among Transfer 
Center clients than among conmiunity college students as a whole. Our exploratory 
telephone survey of recent transfers from three participating community colleges indicated 
that 80 percent of the respondents had heard of the Transfer Center wid 78 percent of 
those who had heard of the Center had used it More Hispanic, white and Asian 
transfers than black transfers reported having heard about the Transfer Center, though 
black students who had heard of the Center were somewhat more likely to have used its 
services. 

Problems and Successes. Early in the program's implementation, there were problems: 
the need to integrate the Osnters with existing community college student services, 
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(counseling^ EOPS and Disabled Student Sendees); multiple duties assumed by Transfer 
Center directors (which diluted their Thinsfer Center effort on some campuses); and a 
lack of training and administrative ocperience among some directors. However, the 
Transfer Centers enjoyed wide administrative support* particularly from top campus 
administrators, and this support was vital to the resolution of these problems. By the 
program's third year, most imptementation issu^ had been resohed. 

The introduction of a Transfer Center was most smoothly accomplished at colleges 
which had a strong tradition of transferring students to four-year institution. These 
colleges had recepth^e campus environments, where it was relatively ea^ to attract faculty 
and some segments of the student body to Transfer Center events. However, the majority 
of Transfer Centers aqperienced difficulty in obtaining acth^e ongoing &culty involvement 
in the program. 

Significant progress in articulation was achieved during the Pilot Program among 
participating colleges. By the end of the program, complete breadth and general 
education agreements existed among all the Transfer Center conununity colleges and the 
UC and CSU campuses th^ had applied with for program grants. Key transfer majors 
were complete^ ardculated in all but one case. The Transfer Center program contributed 
to this progress in articulation by serving as a focal point for raising and resolving disputes 
in articulation and fostering intersegmental cooperation. ^ 

Ihmsfer Center Services, Within each campus setting Transfer Center staff identified a 
pool of potential transfer students, developed a set of Transfer Center clients and provided 
services to those clients. These services included tracking the academic progress of 
potential transfer students, tiymg to motivate students to transfer, and assisting students 
in the transfer process. 

Three models of Transfer Center service delivery were observed in evaluation 
fieldwork: a Group Approach, an Individual Approach and a Mixed Approach. Group 
Approach Transfer Centers served students as a group and did not keep track of their 
academic progress or individual use of Center services. The twelve colleges that used this 
approach conducted spedal outreach efforts to minority underrepresented students to 
encourage them to consider transfer and to use the Center services. The Group model 
was found primarily on larger community college campuses. 

Individual Approach Transfer Centers, found at four colleges, served clients using 
a caseload approach, by carefully monitoring indhddual student academic progress and 
utilization of Center services. The Individual Model was used primarily by small colleges 
(fewer than 5,000 students) with high percentages of minority enroUments (40 percent or 
more). 

The Mixed Approach served Asian and white students using the Group Approach 
and served black and Hispanic students using the Individual Approach. The Mixed model 
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was found at four campuses with over 10,000 students and between 15 to 20 percent 
minority enrollment 

Both the Individual and Mixed models of Transfer Center service delivery provided 
individualized assistance to minority underrepresented students. This appeared to be more 
successful than the Group model for reaching these students and providing them with 
services. 

Summary, The Transfer Center program evolved on most of the community college 
campuses over the course of the Pilot Program. Though there were problems in the early 
stages of the program, progress was made in clarifying the roles and responsibilities of 
Transfer Center directors and integrating the Centers with other student services, and all 
Centers became fiilly operational and met state plan goals within the Pilot Program period. 
Successfully implemented Centers received top level administrative support, were led by 
personnel with appropriate experience and training, functioned effectively with their four- 
year counterparts, and were operated by staff who worked hard at outreach to 
underrepresented students. 

Specifically, the evaluation found: 

1. All Transfer Centers became fully operational and met state plan 
goals. 

2. Supportive administrative environments aided effective Transfer Center 
implementation. 

2.1 Transfer Centers did not operate efiSciently until they had been 
fully integrated into campus student services units. 

2.2. Multiple duties diluted Transfer Center directors* focus on 
transfer. 

2.3. Successful Transfer Center implementation required top level 
campus administrative support. 

2.4. Direct reporting relationships to senior administrators facilitated 
successfiil implementation. 

2.5. Lack of training and administrative inexperience slowed the 
efforts of many Transfer Center directors to develop efficient 
Center operations. 

3. Where administrrtive environments were supportive, Individual and 
Mixed approaches were most successful in identi^g and serving 
minority underrepresented students. 

4. A campus-wide focus on transfer aided Transfer Center 
implementation. 
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5. Faculty involvement in the program helped 
Transfer Centers to meet their goals. 

6. The Transfer Centers contributed to progress in 
articulation among participating colleges. 

7. Qear state direction and oversight helped 
Transfer Center directors understand program 
objectives and solve problems. 

8. Most Transfer Centers learned and changed over 
the course of the Pilot Program. 

9. Some Transfer Center issues were not ftilty 
resoled at the conclusion of the Pilot Progriim. 

9.1. Counseling improvements were still 
needed. 

9.2. More work was needed t^ reach 
less-motivated students. 

9.3. Articulation of majors was not 
complete. 



2. Implementation at Four-Year Institutions 

Goats. The goal shared by most community college administrators - increasing all 
transfers with an emphasis on minority underrepresented students - was also the goal of 
four-year college administrators at ten of the eighteen four-year colleges visited during 
evaluation fieldwork. Staff at eight four-year colleges expressed a narrower goal of 
increasing solely black and Hispanic transfers. These staff had a greater sense of urgency 
toward outreach to minority students than that expressed by their community college 
counterparts, which led to greater collaborative efforts to locate and motivate minority 
student transfer candidates. 

Activities and Services. Four-year college Transfer Ctenter programs engaged in a wide 
range of activities and services: application workshops for community college students 
conducted at community college Transfer Centers; individual academic advisement for 
commimity college students; applicant follow-up for students applying to four-year 
campuses; training for community college staff on current four-year college admissions 
policies; and articulation agreements and faculty activities in which four-year college 
faculty met with community college faculty in related disciplines. All the participating 
four-year colleges visited during the evaluation implemented the workshops and academic 
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advising components of the program, but other program elements were implemented less 
cons&tently. 

Campus Support for TYansfer Center Services, In order to provide the services discussed 
above, four-year Transfer Center staff needed logistical support torn their institutions. 
They needed articulation major sheets, which explain four-year entrance requirements and 
prerequisites for majors; admissions data on the status of community college transfer 
applicants; access to admissions evaluators to assess transfer applicant transcripts; and 
access to four-year faculty to arrange articulation and other meetings with community 
college instructors. In all but a few cases, complete logistical support from the four-year 
institution was present by the end of the Pilot Program (see Tables S and 6).^ 

In summary: 

1. All participating four-year colleges visited during the evaluation implemented 
the workshops and acidemic advising components of the program; other 
program elements weie implemented less consistently. 

Z Differences among four-year campuses in the degree of emphasis placed on 
outreach to black and Hispanic students were associated with differences in 
the way four-year administrators perceived Transfer Center program goals. 

3. Logistical support from four-year institutions was necessary for effective 
implementation of Transfer Center activities. 

4. There were isolated problems in the implementation of the four-year college 
Transfer Center Program. 



X Intersegmental Cooperation 

Intersegmental cooperation among community college and four-year college staff 
was an essential feature of the state plan for the Transfer Center Pilot Program. The 
level of cooperation found by the evaluation met and exceeded state expectations, and 
extended beyond the activities of the Transfer Center program itself. Collaborative 
outreach to minority students, regional cooperative efforts, and improved relationships 
between two- and four-year administrators helped to resolve problems related to 
admissions policies and procedures, articulation, and other matters of importance to the 
transfer function. Regional clusters of partidpating institutions emerged, extending 
beyond the boundaries of the original sets of colleges that applied for program support. 



'BW has been informed by CSV segment4evel staff that since th«. evaluation was completed full 
logistical support has been implemented &t all participating CSU campuses. 
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Logistical Support for 
UC Transfer Centers 



Support 

Articulation Major 
Sheets 



Number of Campuses 



1986-87 
Present Absent 



1987-88 
Present Absent 



Access to 
Admissions Data 

Access to 

Admissions 

Evaluator 

Faculty Availability 



1 
2 



3 
2 



7 

* 

3 



0 
4 



10 
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Tabled 

Logistical Support for 
CSU Transfer Centers 



Su pport 

Articulation Major 
Sheets 



Number of Campuses 



1986-87 
Present Absent 



1987-88 
Present Absent 



Access to 
Admissions Data 



10 



Access to 

Admissions 

Evaluator 

Faculty Availability 



5 
6 



2 
1 



9 
10 



2 
1 
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C. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



The evaluation collected data on the number of transfers in fall and spriiig to UC 
and CSU campuses (see Table 7). In order to assess program effectiveness, the evaluation 
calculated transfer rates and compared them for state funded Transfer Center (SFTC) and 
other community colleges before and after the introduction of the Pilot Program. The 
"pre-program" transfer rate was defined as the number of transfers in 1982, 1983 and 1984 
divided by the community college credit enrollment in those years. The "post-program" 
transfer rate was defined as the number ul transfers in 1987 (when the Pilot Program was 
most fully implemented) divided by the average credit enrolhnent in 1985, 1986, and 1987. 



1. Transfers to UC 

SFTC colleges showed growth in their average fall transfer rate to UC, while other 
colleges showed a sh^Jit decline (see Table 8). However, the SFTC colleges had a higher 
percentage of full-time credit students and a lower percentage of white students than did 
other colleges. Analysis showed that these differences affect transfer rates. Therefore, 
the raw average trans^r rates for SFTC and other colleges were adjusted statistically, 
with the result that the SFTC colleges* UC adjusted transfer rates increased following 
program implementation, while the UC transfer rates for other colleges remained constant. 
We conclude that the Pilot Program colleges showed a significant increase in UC fall 
transfer rates, even after taking into account broad trends affecting all community colleges 
and specific differences nong colleges that affect transfer rates. 

Specifically: 

► State funded Transfer Center colleges are estimated to have increased their 
fall UC transfer rate by approximately 30 percent, while other colleges 
showed no average increase. 

► The number of fall UC transfers from SFTC colleges is estimated to be 
approximately 400 more than it might have been without the program. 

► If the program had been implemented statewide, there might have been an 
estimated 1,200 additional community college fall transfers to UC - an 
increase of approximately 25 percent. 
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Table 7 

Transfers to UC and CSU 
1982^ . 1987^ 



UC* mr* 





SFTC Colleges 


Other CCs 


SFTC Cblleges 


Other CCs 


1982-83 


1306 


3824 


11,895 


33,299 


1983-84 


1308 


3910 


11,843 


33,891 


1984-85 


1401 


3855 


11,712 


33,698 


1985-86 


1395 


3534 


11,839 


33.528 


1986-87 


1270 


3588 


11,184 


32,432 


1987-88 


1617 


3847 


11,697 


33,003 



*Fall only. Data on winter/spring transfers to UC are not available for years prior to 1986-87, and were not 
used in transfer rate calculations. Source: CPEQ U pdate of Community College Transfer Student Statistics. 
Fall 1987. Report 88-15 (Sacramento; March 1988). 

♦•Full school year transfers. Source: CPEC, Ibid., and Update of Contmunit\> College Transfer Student 
Statistics. 1988-89. Report 89-23 (Sacramento: August 1989), correaed by data provided by CSU. 



Table 8 

Raw Average Transfer Rates to UC (Fall) 
Transfers Per 1,000 Credit Enrollees 



Pie- Post- 
Implementation Implementation 
Period Period 

SFTC Colleges 4.8 5.9 

Other Colleges 4.2 4.0 
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Though the data are not conclusive, they indicate that transfer rates to UC 
increased for Asian and Hispanic students from Pilot Program colleges. Specifically: 

The data suggest that the Pilot Program had its gieatest effect at UC on 
Asians, followed by Hispanics. There may have been a slight gain for white 
students, whereas the data do not reveal any improvement in the black 
transfer rate. 

► At colleges that were not in the Pilot Program, Asian and white transfer 
rates to UC appeared to decline, which strengthens our confidence in the 
conclusion that the Pilot Program colleges did relatively better for these 
ethnic groups. For black students, the transfer rate showed little change for 
either SFTC or other colleges. 



2. Transfers to CSU 

The statistical evidence suggests a slight increase in the rate of transfers of students 
from SFTC coUeges to CSU after implementation of the Pilot Program. Over the same 
tune period, the transfer rate for non-SFTC coUeges showed virtually no change, as Table 
9 indicates. 



Table 9 

Raw Average Transfer Rates to CSU (Full Year) 
Transfers Per 1,000 Credit Enrollees 



Pre- Post- 
Implementation Implementation 
Period Period 



SFTC Colleges 42.0 44.O 

Other Colleges 38.8 37.8 
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Given the large number of students at CSU campuses* this slight increase in 
transfer rate translates into large numbers: 

The number of full year CSU transfers from SFTC colleges is estimated to 
be approximately 5(K) more than it might have been without the program. 

If the program had been implemented statewide, there might have been an 
estimated 3,300 additional conmiunity college fuU year transfers to CSU - 
an increase of approximately seven percent 

The data reveal no sigKiificant difference between pre- and post-imp^omentation 
transfer rates for different major ethnic groups, for either SFTC or other colleges.^ While 
there may be some small differences, the data are too statistically uncertain to support 
further conclusions. 



D. CONCLUDING ASSESSMENT 



The accomplishments of the Transfer Center Pilot Program need to be assessed 
against the goals and expectations of the April 1985 intersegmental plan. In terms of this 
plan, the Pilot Program has clearly fulfilled its objectives - the Transfer Centers are fully 
operational and there is general cooperation among the segments that exceeds original 
expectations. The Transfer Centers have learned much since their inception and should 
continue to learn how to improve. On some commimity college campuses, Transfer 
Centers appeared to be contributing to broader institutional changes, such as a stronger 
campus-wide focus on transfer. It is too early to assess these potentially important 
secondary effects of the Pilot Program. 

Insofar as their effectiveness can be assessed, the data indicate that SFTC colleges 
had a significant increase in their overall fall transfer rate to UC, and a slight increase in 
their overall full year transfer rate to CSU. Over the same period, the overall transfer 
rates to both UC and CSU from non-SFTC colleges remained virtually unchanged. Fall 
transfer rates for Asian, white and Hispanic students increased at UC for SFTC colleges. 
Quantitative and fieldwork evidence reveal that the Transfer Centers focused heavily on 
full-time students who were interested in transferring to four-year institutions. 

From the standpoint of statistical analysis, the quantitative evidence does not allow 
us to draw cause and effect conclusions about the Pilot Program. The data cannot tell us 



The ethnic composition of u^nsfers to CSU was not available for summer, winter or spring transfers; 
the transfer rate for different ethnic groups was calculated on the basis of flaU transfers only. 
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conclusivelv whether increases in transfer rates were caused by the Transfer Centers per 
se or were more attributable to other activities and decisions of the participating two-and 
four-year institutions - or to other factors altogether. However, the fileldwork revealed 
that the intentions of these institutions were usually focused or executed through the 
Transfer Centers and the mechanisms of cooperation that were established for the Pilot 
Program. These findings, when considered with the (quantitative evidence on program 
impact, indicate that the Transfer Centers played a vital role in the broader picture of 
improving transfers. 



E. RECOMMENDATIONS 



The evaluation was charged by the OfSce of the Chancellor and INTER-ACT with 
recommending to the Legislature and the Governor whether Transfer Centers should 
continue to be funded, and recomimending to the segments how the Centers could be 
improved. The following reconamendations are responswe to these directives. Part 1 of 
the recommendations addresses the issue of program continuation and expansion; Part 2 
provides advice on program improvement 



1. Program Contintiation and Expansion 

Recommendation 1: Continue and expand the Tlransfer Center program. 

The state should continue to fUnd Transfer Centers at the tyfo- and four- 
year colleges that participated in the Pilot Program. The Transfer Center 
program should also be expanded to other colleges, and state finding should 
be provided to support that expansion. 

With the Transfer Center program, the state had hoped to create one means 
among many for eliminating obstacles to transfer, particularly for underrepresented 
students. The preponderance of evaluation evidence indicates that this effort has 
succeeded, and should therefore continue to be funded at the Vilot Program colleges. 
Expansion of the Transfer Center program holds the promise of extending this success to 
other colleges throughout the state. 
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Recommendation Z' Phase in program expansion. 

The state should phase in sew Tiransfer Center sites^ and finding for these 
sites, over a period of three to five years. 

A phased-tn expansion should bring a new group of 15-30 conimunity colleges into 
the Transfer Center program each year for three to five years. The evaluation revealed 
that the Pilot Program suffered at &st from a number of implementation problems, seme 
of which were not fully resolved until the third year of the program. This is common for 
new programs, and while some problems may be avoidable in k'ght of Pilot Program 
experience, it is prudent to assume that new Transfer Centers will have implementation 
difficulties ~ and adaptations ~ of their own. Thus, as each new group of colleges joins 
the program, new ideas and new implementation lessons would become available to 
succeeding groups. The 3->5 year phase-in period would give state and local program 
L'anagers the time they need to absorb and apply this growing fund of ideas and 
experience, so that the program can be continuo'is^ strengthened as it grows. 



Recommendation 3: Give under-served regions high priority in program expansion. 

The first phase of Transfi^r Center expansion should concentrate on ftinding 
new Transfer Centers in regions thbt were not well represented in the PUot 
Program. 

The evaluation confirmed that transfer is essentially a regional phenomenon, in that 
most transfer students enroll at foiu*-7ear institutions in the vicinity of their community 
college. Because there were too few colleges in the Pilot Program to cover all regions of 
the state, some regions (e.g., parts of the Bay Area) have no state funded Transfer 
Centers; other regions with many community colleges had only one or two colleges in the 
Pilot Program. To insure the equitable distribution of the program statewide, these under- 
served regions should have high priority for the first phase of program expansion. This 
criterion for expansion, however, should not take precedence over criteria designed to 
insure high quality programs. 



Recommendation 4: Maintain state oversight of the program. 

As the Transfer Center program expands, the CCC Chancellor's Office, the 
systemwide offices of UC and CSU, and INTER-ACT should maintaui a 
level of program oversight comparable to that exercised during the Pilot 
Program. 

As noted above in the discussion of Recommendation 2, the CCC Chancellor*s 
Office four-year systemwide staff and INTER-ACT provided program oversight that helped 
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to resoh'e a number of implementation problems. The CX^C CnancelIor*s Office staff in 
particular maintained a high level of contact with the community college campuses, 
provided feedback on issues identified in the course of these visits, and worked with 
Transfer Center and other college staff to develop strategies for improvement The 
Chancellors Office also facilitated information sharing among Transfer Center staff around 
the state, which was highly valued by both two- and four-year participants. This level of 
oversight should be maintained as the program expands, so that new participants have 
access to the same amount of state direction and assistance as did the PUot Program 
colleges. If necessary, additional segment level staff should be assigned to the program 
for this purpose. 



Recommendation 5: Increase fiinding at four-year colleges to accommodate expansion. 

As new community college Transfer Centers are flunded, Transfer Center 
programs at associated four-year institutions should be given additional 
finding where necessaiy, to insure their capacity to work with additional 
community college campuses. 

The evaluation found that successful implementation of a Transfer Center program 
reflected high levels of effort at both two- and four-year colleges. As new community 
college Transfer Centers are funded, they will in most cases be associated with four-year 
institutions that are ahready working with Pilot Program Centers; over the course of 
program expansion, some four-year campuses may be asked to work with many additional 
state funded Transfer Centers. As the program expands, the state should, where 
necessaiy, provide additional funds to four-year campus programs in proportion to the 
expansion, so they can maintain their current levels of effort (see also Recommendation 
10). 



2. Program Improvement 

Recommendation 6: Incorporate successftil components into the IVansfer Center model. 

In developing criteria for new Transfer Center grant awards, the state should 
encourage applicants to include key components that have proved successful 
in the Pilot Program. 

The evaluation identified a number of program components that contributed to 
successful Transfer Centers. At community colleges, these components included: 
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► Emphasizing individualized approaches to service delivery; 

► Hiring full-time certificated «taff members with appropriate experience and 
training as Center directors; 

► Relieving directors of duties away from the Center; 

► Arranging for Center directors to report directly to senior administrators; 

► Having senior administrators assume responsibility for insuring the integration 
of Transfer Centers with other student services. 

At four-year institutions* successful programs provided essential logistical support 
to Transfer Center coordinators, and engaged in a wide range of activities identified by 
the evaluation. In specifying criteria for program expansion grants, the state should 
encourage applicants to develop their Transfer Center proposals with these findings in 
mind, though they should be free to adapt these program features to meet their own 
needs. 



Recommendation 7: Intensi^ efforts to serve underrepresented ethnic minority students. 

Revised program guidelines should require community and four-year colleges to 
identify and implement specific strategies for reaching underrepresented ethnic 
minority students, motivating them to consider transfer, and providing them with 
needed services. 

The evaluation showed that more work is needed to help underrepresented ethnic 
minority students. The state should require two- and four-year applicants for new or 
renewed program funding to identify strategies for working with underrepresented ethnic 
minority students, and make firm commitments to implementing these strategies. The 
state should also disseminate information on promising approaches employed during the 
Pilot Program, including individual and mixed approach service models and models of 
cooperative intersegmental outreach. 



Recommendation 8: Develop strategies to serve students with low tendency to transfer. 

Revised pn^iram guidelines should require community and four-year colleges 
to collaborate on devising and implementing strategies to identify, motivate 
and serve students v^o have traditionally not been expected to transfer. 

The evaluation showed that Transfer Centers were most successful in serving full- 
time students who were interested in continuing their college educations. In order to 
serve other types of students, greater efforts will be needed to identify and motivate 
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students who have historically been much less likely to transfer. To this end, the state 
should require two- and four-year applicants for new or renewed program funding to 
identify how they will develop cooperative intra-institutional and intersegmental strategies 
for serving potentially qualified students with low motivation or aspirations, part-time and 
evening students, and other students with low propensities to transfer. (Some, but not all, 
ethnic minority underrepresented students are in this category.) Applicants should be 
encouraged to propose strategies they feel will have high payoff, and to provide 
appropriate rationales in support of their proposals. The state should sponsor regional 
and state conferences focusing on this issue, to include representatives from the segments, 
community and civil rights groups, and secondary school educators. 



Recommendation 9: Clarify expectations and acconntabilify for four-year institutions. 

The intersegmental Transfer Center plan should be modified to include a 
more specific set of expectations for fbur-year campus Transfer Center 
programs. Program goals, components, staffing, and logistical support 
should be specified. 

The April 1985 intersegmental plan for Transfer Centers contains little direction for 
four-year college Transfer Center programs. These programs consistently implemented 
two components (academic advising and workshops) and less consistently implemented 
three components (applicant follow up, training community college staff and faculty 
activities). As the Pilot Program evoh^ed, the logistical support needed from four-year 
campuses became more widely available to their Transfer (inter coordinators, and other 
improvements were implemented, but four-year campus administrator goals for the 
program remained more diverse - and less consistent with state plan goals ~ than those 
of community college administrators. To strengthen the program at four-year colleges as 
it expands to more community colleges (and to additional CSV campuses) the state should 
take advantage of what has been learned during the Pilot Program to clarify expectations 
and accountability for four-year Transfer Center programs. The state plan should more 
specifically define program goals, as well as desirable program components, staffing, and 
logistical support. 



Recommendation 10: Insure adequate staffing levels at four-year institutions. 

The state plan should specify that a fiiU-time coordinator plus necessaiy 
support staff is the minimum levei of effort required for four-year campus 
Transfer Center program staffing. State program fimding should support 
this requirement 

Transfer Center programs require a high level of effort from each participating 
four-year campus. The evaluation found that the most successful staffing pattern at four- 
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PREFACE 



This report presents the findings of a three-year evaluation 
of the Transfer Center Pilot Program, an intersegmental effort 
aimed at improving community college transfer rates, particularly 
among blacky Hispanic, Native American, low-income and disabled 
students . 

The genesis of the Pilot Program was a concern among state 
policymakers, higher education officials and civil rights groups 
that community college transfer rates were too low, particularly 
among minority, disabled, and other students who were 
underrepresented among transfers to four-year institutions. 
Following intersegmental development of a Transfer Center plan, the 
program was funded by the state legislature in the Budget Act of 
1985, and initiated in 1985-86 at twenty coiamunity colleges, eight 
UC and fourteen CSU campuses, and thirteen independent colleges and 
universities. The intersegmental plan called for an independent 
evaluation of the program to assess the effectiveness of Transfer 
Centers, recommend ways in which they could be improved, and 
reconmend to the Legislature &.nd the Governor whether Transfer 
Centers should continue to be funded. 

A contract was awarded to BW Associates in August 1986 to 
evaluate the Pilot Program. The evaluation was conducted under 
contract to the Office of The Chancellor, California Community 
Colleges, and has reported to the Office of the Chancellor and to 
INTER-ACT, an intersegmental advisory coiomittee. 
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VoXtine 1 of this report, Eyggutivg — Sufflmaiat aM 

RgPCT«agndaU<»nft> ptesents an overview of the findings and 
reconffiendatititts pettaining to program continuation, expansion, and 
improVeaient. Volume 3 is Appendix D, which provides statistical 
data and ittformation on statistical methods used for the analysis 
of program effectiveness. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



This section provides an overview of the problem addressed by 
the Transfer Center Pilot Program — the need to increase the 
number of community college students, particularly those from 
underrepresented groups, who transfer to four-year institutions. 
The origins and design of the program are described, a profile of 
participating and non-participating colleges is provided, and the 
evaluation questions, approach and methodology are summarized. 

A. THE PROBIiEM 

A primary mission of California's community college system is 
to prepare students to transfer to four-year institutions of higher 
education. Both the 1960 Master Plan and, more recently, the 
Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, have emphasized the 
role of the community colleges as providers of lower division 
studies for students who would eventually attend four-year colleges 
or universities. BW Associates examined the transfer function in 
a 1985 study of the community colleges, and found that transfer 
rates declined in the 1970s and early 1980s, a decline that 
paralleled a decline in the number and proportion of full-time 
students attending community colleges.^ The Commission for the 
Review of the Master Plan found that "Since 1960, growth in 
Community College enrollments has been matched by dramatic 



^Berman, Weiler Associates, h ^%^^Y ot <;^lXt9Tnii^!^ q^wmnitY 
Colleges (Berkeley; 1985, R-108, 3 volumes). 
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differences in the student population. Today, the Community 
College student clientele is, on average, considerably older, more 
ethnic minority, lower income, less well-prepared academically, 
attends primarily on a part-time basis while working, and more job- 
oriented. 

The opportunity provided by the community colleges to transfer 
to four-year institutions remains the major path for many minority 
youth to realize their hopes and aspirations. At the time of entry 
into community college, black and Hispanic high school graduates 
have already had to overcome enormous odds? Forty-eight percent of 
black students and 45 percent of Hispanic students drop out before 
reaching high school graduation. Yet only a relatively low 
proportion of such students who enter the community colleges have 
succeeded in transferring to four-year colleges and universities. 
In fall 1982, for example, black students were 8.6 percent of full- 
time community college enrollment, but were 3.8 percent of all 
1982-83 transfers to UC and 5.9 percent of all transfers to CSU. 
In the same year, Hispanic students were 11.1 percent of full-time 
enrollment but 8.3 percent of all transfers to uc and 9.1 percent 
of all transfers to CSU. (By contrast, white students were 60.7 
percent of fall 1982 full-time enrollment, but comprised 74.8 
percent of all 1982-83 transfers to UC and 73.7 percent of all 



Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, Background 
PftP^rs 9n thg Ch^llenqg 9f C^^pg^ (Sacramento: March 1986). 

^The Achievement Council, Unfinj.she d Business (Oakland: May 
1988, p. 14) . 
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transfers to CSU.) More recent data show little change in hese 
minority student transfer rates. In fall 1987, black students were 
8.3 percent of full-time coxnipunity college enrollment, but only 3.6 
percent of all 1987-88 transfers to uc and 5.7 percent of all 
transfers to CSU. Hispanic students were 14.7 percent of full-time 
community college enrollment but 10.4 percent of all transfers to 
UC and 11.2 percent of all transfers to CSU. Whites made up 58.7 
percent of fall 1987 full-time community college enrollment; they 
were 68.7 percent of UC transfers and 69 percent of CSU transfers 
in 1987-88. Asians were 11.7 percent of full-time community 
college students in fall 1987 and 14 percent of UC transfers and 

4 

10.6 percent of CSU transfers in 1987-88. 

Historically, then, proportionately only about half as many 
black students as white students have transferred to UC and CSU, 
and about two-thirds as many Hispanic as white students have 
transferred to these institutions. 

These inequalities may get worse as black and Hispanic student 
populations grow over the coming years. In 1980, these two ethnic 
groups combined were about one-fourth of the California population; 
by the year 2000 they are expected to make up more than one-third 
of the state's residents. "Tomorrow, the demographics indicate 
that the community Colleges will be serving even larger proportions 
of ethnic minorities, limited- or non-English speaking students. 



^California Postsecondary Education Commission, Update of 

gommunitv College Transfer gtyd^Dt ^mi^tto, EfiOi IS&I 

(Sacramento: March 1988, Report 88-15), and California Community 
Colleges, Report on Enrollment Fall 1987 (Sacramento: July 1988). 
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students who need remediation, and older, part-time students." 

The major barriers for community college students wishing to 
transfer to four-year institutions have been identified as: (1) 
inadequate articulation of courses and programs among community 
colleges and four-year colleges and universities, (2) inadequate 
information and counseling given to community college students on 
four-year college requirements and admissions policies, (3) absence 
cf a clear transfer core curriculum at community colleges, (4) 
financial pressure on minority students, combined with inadequate 
information available to cosomunity college students on financial 
aid at four-year colleges and universities.^ Prior to the 
establishment of the Transfer Center program, many community 
colleges and four-year institutions initiated special efforts 
designed to enhance the transfer rate of students, particularly 
black and Hispanic students. Five of the community colleges that 
received Transfer Center grants had earlier received grants from 



California Postsecondary Education Commission, Update of 

community College Transfer Student Statis tics. Fal l 1987 

(Sacramento: March 1988, Report 88-15), and California Community 
Colleges, Report on Enrollment Fall 1987 (Sacramento: July 1988). 

^California Postsecondary Education Commission, Reaffirming 
Califomj.a's CtMamitment to Transfer (Sacramento: March 1985, 
Report 85-15) ; Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund, 
"Petition to Increase Minority Transfer From Community College to 
State Four Year Schools** (MALDEF v. Board of Governors, et, al.,no 
date) ; commission for the Review of the Master Plan, Background 
Papers on the Challenge of Change. 

An independent survey conducted by the Field Research 
Corporation showed that black and Hispanic students aspire as much 
as other ethnic groups to transfer to the university level 
(California Community Colleges, Field Research Cor poration Study . 
Sacramento: October 1984). 
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the Ford Foundation to operate Urban Community College Transfer 
Opportunity Projects, which included student recruitment efforts, 
honors programs, special counseling, student support groups, 
workshops, peer advisors, faculty mentors and a number of other 
approaches to improving minority transfer opportunities. A number 
of collaborative efforts among four-year universities and community 
colleges have been established in California. For example, the 
UC-Santa Barbara - Santa Barbara City College Transition Program 
was jointly funded by the two colleges beginning in 1982. The 
Transition Program has provided special outreach and support 
services to potential transfer students. 

The Master Plan Commission's Final Report called for a 
transfer core curriculum at community colleges as one stap to 
invigorate the transfer function.® A 31-unit transfer core 
curriculum was adopted in November 1987 by the Intersegmental 
Academic Senates of the University of California, California State 
Universitv and Community Colleges. While not yet fully 
implemented, this step was designed to bring California higher 
education closer to the goal of a common transfer core curriculum.^ 



'California Postsecondary Education Commission, V j.^ws From the 
Field on Community College Transfer (Sacramento: 1984) . 

^Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education, The Master Plan Renewed (Sacramento; July 1987). The 
legislature's Joint Committee for Review of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education has endorsed the core curriculum concept. (Joint 

Committee, California Faces California's Future; E<aucati9n t9V 

Citizenship in a Multicultural Democracy. Sacramento: March 1989) 

^Interview with Karen Sue Gross, President of the Academic 
Senate of the California Community Colleges. 



B. TRB TRlUfSFBR CBN7ER PILOT PROORAM 



In the context of heightened awareness of the need to 
invigorate the transfer function in general, and the acute need to 
increase the transfer rates of underrepresented students in 
particular, the Transfer Center Pilot Program was proposed as an 
intersegmental effort to meet these goals. (Underrepresented 
students were defined in the Transfer Center plan as black, 
Hispanic, and Native American students, as well as low-income and 
disabled students . } 

It was widely recognized that the causes of low transfer rates 
among underrepresented students were complex, were not likely to 
be resolved by any single policy intervention, and were only 
partially susceptible to actions that might be taken by the higher 
education segments. At the same time, many observers felt that the 
two- and four-year colleges acting together could address many 
known obstacles to transfer, in particular the wide dispersion and 
low visibility of transfer-related student support services on 
community college campuses; the difficulty faced by many students 
in obtaining timely, accurate information about opportunities to 
transfer; weak efforts to identify, motivate and assist 
underrepresented students most in need of such help; incomplete, 
non-existent, or outd£\ted course articulation agreements between 
community colleges and four-year institutions; and wide variation 
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in the quality and depth of intersegmental cooperation on transfer 
issues. 

The concept of Transfer Centers located at every community 
college was identified in the early IdSOs by segments of higher 
education, state officials, local decisionmakers and civil rights 
groups as one promising means for strengthening the community 
college transfer function. The University of California proposed 
the creation of Transfer centers in late 1984, and the Governor's 
Budget for 1985-*86 provided funding for a new Transfer Center Pilot 
Program of up to 20 Transfer Centers. 

A plan for Transfer Center implementation was prepared by the 
four segments of higher education in April, 1985* The plan set 
forth a model for the Transfer Center conce^-i, specified roles for 
the community colleges and four-year colleges and universities, 
and suggested mechanisms for state level intersegmental 
coordination. It also called for an independent evaluation of the 
implementation and impact of the program. 

The Transfer Center concept was that of a physical center, 
located on a community college campus, which would serve as the 
focus of transfer activities. Center staff were to provide direct 
services to identify, encourage, and assist potential transfer 
students, "particularly minority, handicapped, low-income and other 

10 

students who are underrepresented among transfer students.** The 



California Commi^.^'fty colleges. University of California, 
California State Universicy, "A Plan for Implementing the Transfer 
Center Pilot Program** (Sacramento: April 1985, p. A-3). 
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Center was to provide services to help potential transfer students 
prepare for upper-division work, including academic planning and 
the use of articulation agreements to insure that community college 
course work would be accepted for transfer. Center services were 
to include keeping track of the progress of potential transfer 
students, making sure they received needed services. Centers were 
to strengthen curricular and services coordination, and work with 
existing special programs such as SOPS. The Centers were 
specifically prohibited from engaging in testing, tutoring or 
remediation of students. Each Center was to be staffed by a 
certificated director who would serve as the sole contact for 
university representatives to the community college. 

Four-year colleges and universities were to be responsible for 
providing workshops and individual assistance to students, 
conducting tours of their campuses, and helping to organize inter- 
institutional meetings among faculty and staff. They were required 
to make sure that services needed by transfer students were 
provided by other units on their campuses, were asked to designate 
a contact person for the program, and were to insure that 
articulation was complete for breadth, general education and major 
field requirements.^^ 

Each community college participating in the program was 
required to provide the Center with space, administrative support, 
and an advisory committee. Community college administrators were 



^^These concepts are discussed in more detail in Chapter IX. 
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required to coordinate student services with the Transfer Center. 

At the state level, each segment was to designate a systemwide 
coordinator for the program who would manage the segment's state- 
level oversight of the Transfer Centers as well as help resolve 
problems which might arise between segments. The Chancellor of the 
Community Colleges was given the role of coordinating the program. 

An intersegmental committee called INTER-ACT was created by 
the plan, and its composition was specified. Each segment was to 
have three representatives (including the systemwide coordinator 
and a faculty member) , two transfer center directors, and the 
coordinator of the computerized articulation system ASSIST. Three 
ex-of f icio members of INTER-ACT were to include two representatives 
from the Association of Independent Colleges and Universities and 
one representative from CPEC. 

The plan called for an independent evaluation of the quality 
of Pilot Program implementation and the impact of the program on 
transfer rates. The evaluation was also to identify successful 
components of the Transfer centers and provide formative 
recommendations for program improvement. 

The plan developed for the Transfer Centers in April 1985 
assumed that the effort would be intersegmental at all levels: at 
the state level among the segmental offices, at the campus level 
between the top level administrators of participating campuses, and 
at the Transfer Centers, where staff from two or more institutions 
would cooperatively deliver services to students. Articulation was 
central to the Transfer Center role and function. While the plan 
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called for the strengthening of articulation, it was silent on 
whether Transfer Centers themselves should be charged with 
responsibility for developing articulation agreements. The plan 
called for the integration of the Transfer Centers with student 
services for special populations » such as student Affirmative 
Action and EOPS, and for general integration on the community 
college campus among services for students, but was ambiguous as 
to whether Transfer Centers should assume the role of transfer 
counseling for students. At the same time, the plan's description 
of the role of four-year Transfer Center staff included a specific 
reference to counseling individual students. Thus, the plan 
created a potential overlap in roles between community college 
counselors and four-year representatives in advising potential 
transfer students. 

2* Pilot Project Awards 

An RFP was developed by INTER-ACT for Transfer Center grcints, 
and 65 community colleges applied, each in conjunction with a CSU, 
UC and independent college or university. Twenty community 
college campuses were selected on the basis of the quality of their 
proposals, history of past transfer efforts, commitment to the 
project, and percentage of minority students. The intersegmental 
committee also selected colleges that would be representative of 
the regions in the state. Tables I-l and 1-2 show the colleges 
selected and their grant amounts from the state funded Transfer 
Center (SFTC) program. 
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Table I- I 

State Funded Transfer Center (SFTC) Colleges 
and Conanunlty College Grant Amounts 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

AMERICAN RIVER 
BAKERSFIELD 
CERRITOS 
CITRUS 

COMFTOM 

COSUMNES RIVER 
EAST LOS ANGELES 
FRESNO CITY COLLEGE 
IMPERIAL VALLEY 

LANEY 

LOS ANGELES CITY 
MT. SAN ANTONIO 

PAtOMAR 

REDWOODS 

SACRAMENTO CITY 

SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 

CITY COLLEGE OF SF 
SANTA liARBARA CITY 

SANTA MONICA CITY 

SOl'VHWESTERN 



ASSOCIATED 
FOTJR.YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

UCD, CSUS, UOP 

UCSB, CSC BAKERSFIELD, use 

UCI, CSU FULLERTON, USC 

UCR, CAL POLY POMONA, 
ASUZA> PACIFIC 

UCLA, CSU DOMINGUEZ HILLS. 
USC 

UCD. CSUS, UOP 

UCLA. CSULA, USC 

UCB. UCD. UCSC. CSU FRESNO 

UCSD, SDSU, CAL POLY POMONA, 
ISIU 

UCB; UCD. UCSC, CSU hayward, 
MILLS. HOLY NAMES 

UCLA. CSUIA, USC 

UCR, UCI, CAL POLY POMONA, 
UNIV. OF LAVERNE 

UCSD. SDSU, USIU 

UCS, CSU HUMBOLDT, UOP 

UCS, CSUS, UOP 

UCR, CSU SAN BERNARDINO, 
UNIV. OF THE REDLANDS, UCB 

UCB. SFSU. GOLDEN STATE 

UCSB, CAL POLY/SLO, 
WESTMONT 

UCLA. CSU NORTHRIDGE, USC, 
MARYMOUNT, PEPPERDINE 

UCSD. SDSU, NATIONAL UNIV. . 
HOLY NAMES 



cc 

gRMT AMOUNT 
* 

$90,000 
90,000 
62,875 

90,000 
it 

90.000 
90,000 
89.440 

89,650 

86.823 
90.000 

60,000 
89.646 

90,000 

90,000 
90,000 

90,000 

89,927 



*The Los Rlos Conanunlty College District received an allocation of $115,698. 
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Tabl« z-2 



Transfer Center Pilot Program 
Grants to Four-Year Universities 





AMOUNT 


Berkeley 


$75, 


000 


Davis 


60, 


000 


Irvine 


50, 


000 


Los Angeles 


75, 


000 


Riverside 


50, 


000 


San Diego 


50, 


000 


Santa Barbara 


60, 


000 


Santa Cruz 


50, 


000 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AMOUNT 

Bakersfield $26,000 

Fresno 26,000 

Fullerton 26,000 

Dominguez Hills 26,000 

Hayward 26,000 

Humboldt 26,000 

Los Angeles 52,000 

Northr idge 2 6 , o o o 

Pomona 52,000 

Sacramento 26,000 

San Bernardino 26,000 

San Diego 5^ 000 

San Luis Obispo 2&,000 

San Francisco 26,000 
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Each conmiunity college grant was sufficient to fund a 
certificated director position, a clerical staff member, and some 
operational costs, such as supplies and travel. UC allocated 
funds to each of its eight general campuses in relation to the 
numbers of transfer applicants the campuses usually had; campuses 
with historically high n\imbers of applicants received larger grant 
amounts. CSV distributed funds to its 14 campuses in the program 
by allocating $52,000 to each of three campuses that were funded 
to serve two community college Transfer Center grantees, and 
$26,000 to the campuses that were funded to sezrve a single 
grantee . 

3. Profile of Transfer Center Campuses 

The locations of the Transfer Center campuses and the 
metropolitan status of their communities are shown in Tables 1-3 
and I*>4. 

Tables 1-5 and 1-6 show the size and ethnic composition of 
community colleges, with state funded Transfer Centers compared to 
colleges that did not participate in the program. Table 1-5 shows 
that Transfer center colleges tend to be in the medium range of 
college size — between 10,000 and 15,000 students. Thirty-five 
percent of Transfer Center colleges are in this size range compared 
to 19 percent of non-Transfer Center colleges. Also, 58 percent 



^^Interviews with segmental coordinators. Transfer Center 
program. 
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of aXl non-Transfer Center colleges, but only one-fourth of 
Transfer Center colleges, enroll less than 10,000 students. 

Table 1-6 shows that, on average, there are higher proportions 
of black and Hispanic students enrolled at the Transfer center 
colleges than at colleges that did not participate in the program, 
imereas almost half (48 percent) of all colleges without Transfer 
Center state grants have fewer than 15 percent black and Hispanic 
students, only 15 percent of the Transfer Center colleges are in 
this group. And one of five Transfer Center colleges has more than 
50 percent black and Hispanic enrollment, compared to one in twenty 
colleges without Transfer center grants. Table 1-7 shows the 
average total enrollment and percent black snd Hispanic enrollment 
of Transfer Center and other colleges. 

In fall 1984, the year prior to commencement of the Transfer 
Center Pilot Program, Transfer center colleges enrolled 25 percent 
of all community college credit students and accounted for 25 
percent of fall 1984 transfers to UC and CSU combined. Table 1-8 
shows the relative share of transfers originating from Transfer 
Center and non-Transfer Center colleges in the year preceding the 
Pilot Program. 

To summarize, the 20 community colleges selected to 
participate in the Transfer Center Pilot Program were widely 
distributed geographically (in northern, central, and southern 
California) and in various types of communities (urban, rural and 
s\iburban) • On average, the Transfer Center colleges were more 
likely to be in the medium size range of community colleges and 
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Location of Pilot Program Campuses 



Number of 

Bay Area, Northern California 6 
Central Valley 2 
Southern California IX 



Table 1*4 

Metropolitan status of Pilot Program Campus Communities 

Number of 



Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 



7 



10 



2 



TabX« X-5 



College Size — SFTC 
and Other Colleges* 

Fall 1987 Enrollment 



SFTC Colleges Other Colleges 



Enrollment Ranae 






llurober 




Less thai) 5,000 


2 


10% 




26% 


5,001 - 10,000 


3 




28 


32% 


10,001 - 15,000 


7 


35% 




19% 


15,001 and above 


Jl 


2£t% 




23% 


Total 


20 


100% 


86 


100% 



*9ased on credit and non--credit enrollment, for college profile 
purposes. Transfer rates were calculated on the basis of credit 
enrollment only (see Chapter IV} • Does not count enrollment from 
six college Centers. 
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T9bl% Z-6 

Black and Hispanic Student Enrollment 
SFTC and Other Colleges* 

Fall 1987 



SFTC Colleges Other Colleges 

Hispanic and Black Students 

Percent of Total Enrollment p^rg^nt ££C£Sn& 



0-15% 


3 


15% 


41 


48% 


16-30% 


8 


40% 


26 


31% 


31-50% 


5 


25% 


14 


6% 


51-75% 


3 


15% 


4 


4% 


75% and above 


-Jl 




1 


, 


Total 


20 


100% 


86 


100% 



*Based on credit and non-credit enrollment. Excludes enrollment 
from six college Centers. 
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Tabi« Z-7 



Average Enrollment and Average Percent 
Black and Hispanic Enrollment 
SFTC and Other Colleges* 

Fall 1987 



SFTC Colleges 
Other Colleges 
All Colleges 



14,424 
10,123 
10,935 



Average 
Percent Blc^ck 

HiffPfty)jl9 
32% 
20% 
22% 



*Based on credit and non-credit enrollment, for college profile 
purposes. Transfer rates were calculated on the basis of credit 
enrollment only (see Chapter IV) . Does not count enrollment from 
six college Centers. 



Table Z-8 

Community College Transfers to UC and CSU 

Fall 1984 



Total 



SFTC Colleges 
Percent 



1,389 
26% 



7,542 
25% 



8,931 
25% 



Other Colleges 
Percent 



3,860 
74% 



22,384 
75% 



26,244 
75% 



All Colleges 
Percent 



5,249 
100% 



29,926 
100% 



35,075 
100% 
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enroll a higher percentage of black and Hispanic students than 
coxomunity colleges statewide. Their share of total transfers to 
UC and CSU the year before the Pilot Program began was proportional 
to their share of total coxnmunity college enrollment. 

C. OVERVIEW OF ?*RE EVALUATION 

The intersegmental plan for the Transfer Center called for an 
independent evaluation of the program which would assess the 
program's implementation and impact on transfers, and provide 
advice on how the program could be improved. This section 
summarizes the evaluation approach to assessing the success of 
program implementation and the effectiveness of the program in 
increasing transfers. 

!• Evaluation Questions 

The independent evaluation of the Transfer Center Program was 
called upon to answer four questions. First, was the Transfer 
Center Program implemented successfully by participating community 
colleges and piiblic four-year colleges and universities? The 
degree and quality of program implementation was to be evaluated. 

Second, what was the impact of the Transfer Center program on 
transfer activity? Did the program meet its objective of 
increasing the transfer rate of all students, particularly 
underrepresented community college students? 

Based on the answers to the first two questions, the 
evaluation was asked to answer two additional questions: 

19 
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(1) Should the Transfer Center program be continued and expanded 
to other colleges in California? (2) If it should be continued, 
how could it be improved? 

2 EYalMflticn Appgp?tph 

Two types of analyses were planned in order to address 
evaluation questions. An implementation analysis, utilizing 
fieldwork visits to participating sites, documentary data 
collection and telephone interviews, was planned in order to assess 
the degree and quality of program implementation, and contribute 
to evaluation recommendations regarding program improvement. A 
program effectiveness analysis, focusing on statistical analyses 
of data on student transfers, was planned to help answer evaluation 
questions about program impact. 

a. Im plementation Analysis 

The implementation analysis required field visits to the 
community college, CSU and UC campuses implementing the program, 
to observe first hand how the Transfer Centers were working, how 
they were coordinated with other services and programs within the 
two- and four-year institutions, and how they were supported by 
campus administrators and faculty. 

The following implementation issues were studied in the 
fieldwork: 
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!9hat were the goals of the program from the 
perspective of the top level administrators on each 
campus, the staff implementing the program, and 
their immediate supervisors? 

»^ How were the Transfer Centers organized and staffed 
to met those goals? What activities were conducted? 

^ What were problems were encountered in implementing 
the Transfer Center plan and how were they overcome? 

► What was the historical approach to transfer on each 
campus, and what new efforts were underway which 
could affect the transfer function? 

► WhPit intersegmental activities were implemented in 
the Transfer Center Program, and what was the nature 
of intersegmental cooperation? 

In order to evaluate the quality of program implementation, 
the evaluation set out to determine what strategies for the 
delivery of transfer services were successful under differing 
college conditions. The evaluation fieldworJc was designed to 
gather information on campus environments and on the implementation 
of the Transfer Center model, so that success coald be assessed in 
a broad context. Figure 1 depicts a conceptual model of the 
Transfer Center in this wider campus setting. 

Figure 1 shows a number of background variables that are 
largely outside the control of the college, including student 
demography (student body size, ethnicity) , state policies, and the 
locations and policies of four-year colleges and universities. The 
figure also depicts a number of variables in the community college 
campus environment that can affect the course of Transfer Center 
implementation — the administrative environment, campus 
matriculation policies, the status of articulation with four-year 
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institutions, the tradition of faculty involvement, and the 
relative focus placed on transfer versus other community college 
functions. 

Within these campus settings Transfer Center staffs 
implemented various models of service delivery — they identified 
a pool of potential transfer students, developed a set of Transfer 
Center clients and provided services to those clients. These 
services included tracking the academic progress of potential 
transfer students, trying to motivate students to transfer, and 
assisting students in the transfer process > 

The implementation analysis consisted of fieldwork visits — 
observations, interviews, and on-site documentaxry data collection 
at participating community colleges and four-year institutions — 
as well as follow-up campus telephone interviews and a small 
telephone survey of a sample of students who had recently 
transferred. In the first year of the evaluation, nineteen 
community college sites were visited, as well as eleven four-year 
campuses. On the basis of what was learned in these visits, 
clusters of selected two- and four-year campuses were identified 
as candidates for fieldwork in year two. Seven four-year sites not 
visited during the first year were included in year two fieldwork, 
together with eight associated community colleges. Re- interviews 
at the remaining eleven community colleges were conducted by 
telephone. One community college was not visited, though a 
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telephone interview was conducted with the Transfer Center 
director. Table 1-9 susonarizes the fieldvork effort. 



Table Z-9 

Transfer Center Evaluation Fieldwork 

NuiBber of Campuses Visited 
1986-87 1987-88 

COMMDNITY COLLEGES 19 8 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 11 7 



At each community college campus site visit, interviews were 
conducted with the college President, Chief Student Services 
Officer, Chief Instructional Officer, Academic Senate president, 
Transfer Center director, and directors of counseling, EOPS and 
enabler (disabled student) services. Additional interviews were 
often conducted with other faculty and administrators. Each 
respondent was asked a set of questions designed to elicit 
information on how the Transfer Center concept was being 
implemented on the campus, strengths and weaknesses of the program, 
and information about the overall context in which the program 
operated. 



'^•'This college was a late entry to the Pilot Program, and was 
not included in the evaluation specifications originally laid out 
by CCC and INTER-ACT. 
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The field visits to four-year institutions explored how the 
four-year colleges implemented the Transfer Center program? the 
nature of intersegmental cooperation among community colleges and 
four-year colleges in the program? and the impact on Transfer 
Center implementation of articulation and admissions policies. At 
each four-year campus field visit, the Transfer Center coordinator 
was interviewed, as were campus student services and academic 
affairs administrators, faculty leaders and top level campus 
administrators. Appendix A provides an overview of the topics 
covered during the fieldwork interviews. 

In the spring of 1969, 171 community college students who had 
transferred in fall 1988 from three Pilot Program colleges were 
surveyed by telephone. Survey respondents were enrolled at two CSU 
campuses and one UC campus. A random sample was drawn from the 
pool of white transfers, and attempts were made to call all Asian, 
black and Hispanic transfers. The students were asked about their 
use of Transfer Center sexrvices, their satisfaction with those 
services, and their means of obtaining information on transfer 
admissions, housing and financial aid. Table I-IO shows the survey 
population and number of respondents by ethnic group across all 
three four^year institutions; Appendix B contains the student 
survey instrument. 



Tutolm 1*10 

Student Survey Population and Respondents 



Ethnic Group PQpylatjgn R^yponflgntg 

Black 44 29 

Hispanic 85 39 

Asian 107 44 
White 2£g 

TOTAL 521 171 



b. Effectiven ess Analysis 

In a sense, the Transfer Center Pilot Program was an 
experiment in which the state wished to test the effectiveness of 
a special approach to increasing transfer for community college 
students. In a laboratory experiment conditions can be carefully 
controlled, subjects can be randomly selected, control groups can 
be developed, and results can be compared between the experimental 
and control groups. The Transfer Center program fulfilled none of 
these classic experimental conditions. It was implemented by 
colleges that were not randomly selected — they were colleges with 
a special interest in increasing transfer for all students, 
especially underrepresented students. There was no specific 
control group per se, since some other community colleges 
established their own Transfer Centers with local funds and many 
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pursued other policies designed to increase transfer. The 
evaluation approach to comparing results for Pilot Program versus 
other colleges had to take this reality into account in order to 
provide the state with an assessment of the effectiveness of the 
program. To do so, we compared colleges before and after the 
program was implemented, with results presented in a simple four- 
way table: 



state Funded Transfer 
Center Colleges 

Other Colleges 



Transfer Rates 
Before the Program 


Transfer Rates 
After the Program 











This quantitative analysis is thus designed to answer two 
major questions: (1) \Wiat was the average transfer rate of 
participating colleges before and after Pilot Program 
implementation? (2) How did the state funded Transfer Center 
(SFTC) colleges compare to other colleges before and after Pilot 
Program implementation? 

The transfer rate for a community college was defined as the 
total nximber of transfers to UC or CSV from the college divided by 
the college's total credit enrollment. This transfer rate 
calculation is far from ideal. An ideal transfer rate would relate 
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the students' date of transfer to their date of entry to the 
oonaunity ooXXego* An example of an ideal transfer rate is the 
percent of students entering coiamunity college in the fall of 1985 
who transferred to a four-year college in the fall of 1988. Given 
the limitations in statewide databases, however, calculations of 
cohort transfer rates were not possible for this analysis. 

Two transfer rates were developed for Pilot Program and other 
colleges: (l) the **pre** transfer rate, calculated by dividing a 
college's total transfers in 1982, 1983 and 1984 by its total fall 
credit enrollment in those years, and (2) the »post»' transfer rate, 
calculated by dividing a college's total transfers in 1987 by its 
fall 1987 credit enrollment. Specifically, the pre-Pilot Program 
to post'^Pilot Program comparison examines the difference between 
the average transfer rate for the three years prior to the 
program's inception (1982, 1983 and 1984) with the transfer rate 
in the last year of the program (1987) . An average of three years 
of transfer activity (1982, 1983 and 1984) was selected as the 
basis for comparison with the post-Pilot Program transfer rate in 
order to stabilize the sometimes significant year-to-year shifts 
in transfers and community college enrollments. Transfers in 1987 
were selected as the post-Pilot Program point because the program 
was most fully implemented in 1987-88. Moreover, it often takes 
even full-time community college students two to three years to 
earn the units needed to transfer to a four-year institution, so 
the full impact of the Transfer Center Program would not be 
substantially felt until 1987-88 or 1988-89 for students entering 
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conw^mity college in the fall of 1985. The evaluation was limited 
to using data from 1987-88 as the last year for the quantitative 
analysis of trans ter activity, because the study concluded prior 
to the close of the 1988-89 academic year. 

o. Descriptive Statistic^ 

The quantitative analysis was also designed to describe the 
characteristics of community college transfers from participating 
and non-participating colleges. Data were obtained from the 
systemwide offices of UC and CSU on the community college 
experience of UC and CSU transfers statewide in 1986-87 and 1987- 
88 — their total units, grade point average and enrollment status 
(whether admitted transfers enrolled at the four-year institution) . 
These data were used to construct profiles of transfer students 
from the Pilot Program compared to other colleges. 

A profile was also developed of the characteristics of 
students who were enrolled at Pilot Program colleges in 1986-87 and 
were admitted as transfers to UC and CSU in 1987-88. This profile 
used individual-level student data from Pilot Program community 
colleges and the four-year segments. The profile provides 
additional data on the community college experience of Transfer 
Center clients and non-clients, including their attendance pattern 
(full- or part-time), and whether they were enrolled in a remedial 
English or math course. 
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d. Data Sources and Liiaitations 

The analyses outlined above utilized three methods for 
assessing transfer activity: the pre-post comparison of transfer 
rates (see Chapter IV) ; a synthesis of statewide aggregate data on 
student transfers in 1986-87 and 1987-88 (see Chapter III, Section 
A; and a description of the characteristics of a cohort of 
individual transfers from Pilot Program campuses (see Chapter III, 
section B) . Table l~ii summarizes the sources of the data used 
for these analyses. 

For the pre-post program comparison, the data used to estimate 
transfer rates were fall transfers for UC, and full year transfers 
from CSU, obtained from data published by CPEC, and data on 
community college students obtained from data published by the 
Chancellor's office, California Community Colleges. 

The descriptive profiles of community college transfers for 
1986-87 and 1987-88 utilized UC and CSZ systemwide data on the 
characteristics of community college transfer students. 

The cohort analysis examined data on transfers from Transfer 
Center colleges, (obtained from the community colleges by special 
request from the Chancellor's Office) and from UC and CSU 
systemwide offices. Using Social Security Numbers of students to 
link the two-year and four-year data, we reviewed transfer 
students' experience in community college on key variables 
(enrollment in remedial courses, part- or full-time attendance 
pattern, whether they were a Transfer Center client) with their 
profile as transfers (number of total units, grade point average, 
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Data Sources 



Comparison of transfer rates 
before and after the 
Pilot Program 



pata Source 

Published CPEC data on 
transfers, 1982 - 1987: 
UC fall only; CSU full 
year; student ethnicity 
data fall only 

Chancellor's office 
enrollment data by 
community ccllege, 
1982 - 1987 



Characteristics of transfers, 
Pilot Program and other 
colleges, in 1986--87 
and 1987-88 



UC and CSU segmental 
offices databases on 
transfer admissions in 
1986-87 and 1987-88 



Cohort analysis of students 
enrolled in Pilot Program 
colleges in 1986-87 and 
enrolled at UC or CSU in 
1987-88 



Community college data 
from Chancellor's Office, 
supplemented by 1987-88 
data provided by Pilot 
PrograuQ colleges on 
students' Social Security 
Number and community 
college academic 
experience 

UC and CSU segmental 
offices databases on 
transfer admissions 
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enrollment status at the four-year college).*^* 

This cohort analysis was performed for those students enrolled 
in a Transfer Center community college in 1986-87 and reported 
admitted to a UC or CSU campus as a transfer in 1987-88. This 
reflects a single cohort as it moves from the community college to 
the four-year institution. 

Limitations in the data used in the quantitative analysis are 
important to bear in mind when reading this report. A serious 
limitation in the transfer statistics is the sU>sence of data on 
winter and spring transfers to UC prior to 1986-87. As a result, 
the pre-post analyses for UC are presented using fall transfers 
only; for CSU the analyses use full year transfers. Another major 
limitation is in the data on ethnicity of transfers. Ethnicity 
designations are not available for a relatively high number of 
transfers (up to 10 percent) each year, and these students are 
omitted from the analysis of transfer rates for different ethnic 
groups. We do not know how the latter transfer rates would be 
changed if these students of unknown ethnicity were included. 

Transfer data from both the pre and post periods are not 
available from private colleges and universities, and transfers to 
these institutions (which made up 19 percent of transfers statewide 
in 1987) , are not included in the analysis of program 
effectiveness . 



One Transfer Center college is not included in this analysis 
because it does do not collect Social Security Numbers from 
students. 
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For the cohort analysis of transfers from Pilot Program 
colleges who attended community college in 1986-87 and were 
admitted to UC and CSU in 1987-88, several cautions are in order. 
We did not obtain Social Security Numbers for all community college 
students enrolled in pilot colleges in 1986-87. A small number of 
Social Security numbers at each community college in the Pilot 
Program (2 • 5 percent) were not available, and one college does 
not collect Social Security numbers. This college is a large 
institution with hundreds of CSU and UC transfers, it was omitted 
from the cohort analysis and that omission may change the absolute 
values of some variables, although the overall direction of the 
data should not change. 

within the cohort analysis, results for identified Transfer 
Center clients were compared to results for transfers not 
identified as Transfer Center clients. In the Pilot Program, each 
individual college was allowed to define who was and was not a 
Transfer Center client, and these definitions were not consistent 
among Pilot Program colleges. Some colleges recorded individuals 
who merely picked up an application? others recorded as clients 
only those students who received co from a staff meirl>er or 

four-year representative. 
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II. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PILOT PROGRAM 



Chapter II presents findings on the implementation of the 
Transfer Center Pilot Program at participating community colleges, 
UC and CSU campuses, and on the nature and extent of intersegmental 
activities. The chapter is organized into four parts: Section A 
presents findings on the implementation of the program by 
participating two-year colleges. Section B presents the 
implementation analysis for participating UC and CSU campuses, and 
Section C discusses intersegmental activities. 



A. XMPX.8MSNTATZ0N AT THE COMMimXTy C0LLBQ1S 

The implementation of the Transfer Center Pilot Program must 
be viewed in the context of the Centers* college settings — 
critical elements in the campus environment that can influence the 
direction e.nd progress of program implementation. Figure 1, 
discussed in Chapter I, depicts a conceptual model of the 
implementation of the Transfer Centers in their college settings. 
This section of the report presents an analysis of Transfer Center 
implementation at the community colleges in light of this model. 
First, administrators* program goals are discussed and the 
organization of the Transfer centers is described. Next, elements 
in the college environment that have affected Transfer Center 
implementation are analyzed, including the administrative 
environment, campus matriculation policies, the status of 
articulation with four-year institutions, faculty involvement, and 



the relative priority placed on transfer versus other cozninunity 
college functions. Evaluation findings on Transfer Center 
activities and clients are then reported. Three models of Transfer 
center iiiplementation are described, and components of successful 
programs are summarized. Following a brief discussion of the state 
role in program administration, the section concludes with a 
summary of key findings on program implementation at the community 
colleges* 

1. Administrators V Goals 

Transfer Center directors and other administrators on each 
campus were asked about their goals for the program. The program 
goal expressed by administrators at seventeen of the 20 colleges 
in the program was to increase all transfers or improve the 
transfer fiinction, with an emphasis on increasing the transfer rate 
of black and Hispanic underrepresented students. At three 
colleges, a somewhat narrower goal for the Transfer center was 
expressed by interviewees: solely to increase black and Hispanic 
transfers. These three colleges had black and Hispanic enrollments 
exceeding 40 percent. On each campus visited, there was 
substantial agreement on program goals among the administrators 
interviewed. 

The goals expressed at the community colleges (as well as 
four-year colleges see Section below) were somewhat different 
from the state plan in the definition of underrepresented students: 
The state plan had defined underrepresented students to be black. 
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Hispanic, Native American, disabled and low income students. Most 
cosmunity college administrators defined underrepresented students 
as black and Hispanic. At two colleges, administrators expressed 
a goal for underrepresented students that included Native 
Americans* 

2. organisation Qt Transfer C^nt^r? 

a. Directors* Background and Duties 

All participating coxomunity colleges placed their Transfer 
Centers in the student services sc stion of their college 
administrative structures. As shown in Table II-l, over half of 
the Transfer Center directors were appointed by the colleges from 
within the ranks of their own counseling staffs. 



Table IZ-X 

Previous Positions Held by Transfer Center Directors 

Prior Position Itm^eV Pir^ctprs 

Counselors at the 

same college 13 

Counselors at another 

community college 2 

Elementary and 

Secondary Education 

Counseling or Administration 2 

Four-Year University 

Administration 2 

Counseling in Social 

Services 1 
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All but a few directors reported they received no special 
training when they - assixised the position of director. Five of the 
twenty directors had previous management experience; fifteen did 
not. Our interviews revealed that when directors lacked experience 
in management, it was harder for them to resolve conflicts with 
other student services units. 

Each center director was responsible for implementing the 
Transfer Center program consistent with the state plan and the 
collegers approved application to the state. 

At every Pilot Program college, the Transfer Center director 
performed a wide range of activities. All the directors were 
responsible for (l) hiring and supervising Transfer Center staff, 
(2) identifying potential transfer students, (3) providing services 
to those students, (4) planning and implementing activities with 
four-year institutions* Transfer Center representatives, and (5) 
providing management reports to the state Chancellor's office on 
a regular basis. 

In 1986-87, eight of 19 Transfer Center directors interviewed 
reported that they performed other duties in addition to managing 
the Transfer Center. We found that these other assignments diluted 
the directors* focus on transfer in the initial years of the pilot 
Program. By 1988-89, ten of 20 directors interviewed reported that 
they had assignments other than Transfer Center director. The 
duties of Transfer Center directors in 1988-89 are displayed in 
Table II-2. 
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T«bX« ZZ-2 

Duties of Transfer Center Directors, 1988-89 



Directo r's Assignment tmm^^r 

Solely Transfer Center 

Director 10 

Director and Counseling 
Assignir.ant 

Director, Articulation 
Officer and Counseling 

Assignment 2 

Director and Articulation 

Officer 1 



b. inte gration of Transfer Centers With Other Student 
Services 

The evaluation fieldworl * amined the extent to which well- 
established student services each campus — counseling 
departments, EOPS, a^d disabled student services — were integrated 
with the Transfer Center program. Integration was defined as 
evidence of clear role differentiation between a student services 
unit and the Transfer Center, together with evidence of cooperative 
activities between the two \inits. Lack of cooperation, ill-defined 
roles and conflict were considered to be evidence of an absence of 
integration. Our interviews suggest that i «tegration of services 
enhanced the effectiveness of efforts to recruit Transfer Center 
student clients, and increased the quality and quantity of transfer 
counseling. 
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Transfer Centers were designed to augment the transfer-related 
services provided by coaaaunity csollege counselors. On Pilot 
campuses, structuring the role of the Transfer Center director in 
relation to the counseling department required careful planning and 
the involvement of top manageaent — usually the Chief student 
Services officer. In order to integrate the Transfer Center with 
counseling, the roles of the counselors and the Transfer Center 
director in providing transfer advice to students had to be clearly 
defined and communicated to staff. Student referral policies and 
practices had to reflect this desired role definition. 

When roles were not clearly defined or when conflicts between 
the counseling department and the Transfer Center director were not 
resolved. Transfer Center services were not integrated with 
counseling. Lack of integration created extra workload for some 
Transfer Center directors, confused students, and slowed down the 
process of identifying potential Transfer Center clients. For 
example, one Transfer Center director who reported to the director 
of counseling received dozens of routine student inquiries about 
transfer every week from students who had been referred by several 
members of the counseling staff. These counselors had the 
information the students needed, but resented the new status of the 
director, a former counselor. The director accepted the workload, 
which reduced the time he could spend to recruit Transfer Center 
clients. The issue was resolved when the four-year coordinators 
who worked with the Transfer Center raised the issue of what they 
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saw as the Center *s inadequate outreach to underrepresented 
students. The use of the Transfer Center director's time for 
counseling individual students was discussed and roles were 
clarified. 

Two methods of ir.tegrating the "transfer Center with counseling 
were widely used. The first method was to bring counselors into 
the center on a regular bsksls by stationing all the counselors in 
the Transfer Center facility on a rotating schedule. These 
counselors provided routine transfer information to drop-in 
students or to students by appointment. 

The second method was to clearly differentiate the roles of 
Transfer Center directors and counselors. The counselor would 
handle routine transfer planning for students. The Transfer Center 
director would handle special, unusual or complex cases referred 
by counseling staff. Some centers used both methods to integrate 
counseling. Both methods appeared to work to protect the Transfer 
Center director's time while providing transfer counseling services 
to students. 

EOPS 

EOPS uTtits provide counseling, academic support and financial 
aid to low-income community college students. Many EOPS clients 
are blade or Hispanic. Integration of Transfer Center services 
with EOPs was accomplished at all but three colleges. 

Typically, transfer-bound EOPS clients received academic 
planning advice from their EOPS counselors. Transfer Center 
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activities (i.e. application workshops, one-on-one sessions with 
four-year representatives, career days with faculty) then augmented 
these EOPS services. In some cases. Transfer Center services 
replaced some services previously provided by EOPS, freeing the 
time of EOPS staff for other activities. 

cooperation with EOPS consisted of joint recruitment efforts 
to encourage EOPS clients to utilize Transfer Center services. 
Jointly sponsored activities were also common. For example, at 
one college, EOPS and the Transfer Center jointly funded an 
overnight tour of a four-year college for EOPS students, most of 
whom were minorities. 

Not all EOPS clients were pursuing a transfer goal — many 
were enrolled in non-transfer vocational classes. On half of the 
campuses, EOPS and Transfer Center staff together identified these 
students and sponsored special meetings and events to encourage 
them to consider a four-year degree. 

pi^^^te^ gtud^yvt g^rvip?^ 

Disabled community college students received transfer 
counseling as well as other support services from enabler (disabled 
student) services staff. In some cases, disabled community college 
students also received transfer assistance from four-year staff 
providing disabled student services* 

When Transfer Center services were integrated with those 
offered by Disabled Student Services, it usually consisted of joint 
efforts to invite disabled students to attend Transfer Center 
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activities* Special events designed to motivate disabled students 
to transfer and to inform them of programs and services at four- 
year colleges were reported at three community college campuses. 
Enabler services directors interviewed on two campuses felt that 
they adequately met the needs of disabled transfer students, in 
conjunction with their four-year counterparts. They did not feel 
that Transfer Center services were needed for their clients. In 
contrast, EOPS directors on those campuses viewed Transfer Center 
efforts as a worthwhile expansion of services for EOPS clients. 

Transfer Center outreach efforts were focused generally on 
black and Hispanic students — who were also the focus of four-year 
college outreach staff* The pattern of student services 
integration on community college campuses mirrored that priority, 
in that more effort was directed at joint recruitment with EOPS for 
minority students than with enabler services for disabled students. 

At seven colleges, integration of services was complete across 
all units. At thirteen colleges there was partial integration — 
some but not all units were integrated. 

At colleges reporting only partial integration of the Transfer 
Center with "tudent services units in 1986-87, lack of integration 
with the counseling department was viewed as the most serious 
problem '>']iy Transfer Center directors. Campus interviewees 
indicated * ithat conflict between the Transfer Center and the 
counseling department was their major concern in attempting to 
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integrate the Transfer center into the range of campus student 
services. By 1988*-89, all but one Transfer Center reported full 
integration with coumseling services. Table II-3 summarises 
evaluation findings on student services integration in the Pilot 
Program by 1988-89. 



Table XX-3 

Integration of Student Services 
With Transfer Centers 

1988--89 



Transfer center Integrated With: 

fim)^V 9t CffX^^gQS Counseling £S£g Enabler 

7 XXX 

9 XX 

3 X 

1 X 

TOTAL 19 17 7 



3. caiffptfg Envirffmfinl^ 

The Transfer Center F it Program was implemented wirhin the 
context cf varied and c campus environments. This sub- 

section describes important ements in those environments that 
affected the Transfer Centers — administrative support for the 
program, the college's historical emphasis on transfer, the status 
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of articulation with four-year institutions, traditions of faculty 
involvement » and matriculation policies. 

a. Administra tive Env ironment 

As noted earlier, all twenty Transfer Centers were located 
organizationally in the student services areas of college 
administrations. Eleven Transfer Center directors reported 
directly to the Chief Student Services Officer; seven reported 
through the Director of Counseling to the Chief Student Services 
Officer. One director reported to the Dean of Academic Affairs 
(who had administrative responsibility for student services units 
at that college) . One director reported through the Dean of 
Special Projects to the Dean of Academic Affairs. Our interviews 
revealed that Transfer Center directors who reported directly to 
the Chief Student services Officer enjoyed greater access to top 
management and were able to resolve conflicts with other student 
services units more easily than directors who reported through the 
Director of Counseling to the Chief Student Services Officer. 

College presidents at nineteen Transfer Center campuses were 
interviewed during the course of evaluation fieldwork. The 
interviews explored the extent to which the Transfer Centers were 
viewed by the presidents as important campus activities to improve 
the transfer function, and sought evidence of the presidents* 
active involvement in the Transfer Center effort. Evidence of 
active involvement was considered to include allocation of campus 
resources to the Center, changes in policies or procedures to 
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further the goals and activities of the center, or direct 
inteirvention by the president to resolve administrative impasses 
at ei^Jier the community college or with participating four-year 
colleges. If a college president engaged in a wide range of 
supportive activities » we characterized that support as high or 
motive. If a college president engaged in some supportive 
activities but denied support in some instances, we characterized 
support as sosevhat supportive. If a college president showed no 
evidence of active support, we rated the president as not 
supportive. In the latter two cases, the Transfer Center enjoyed 
some support from top management but not to the degree experienced 
by Transfer Centers in colleges with active presidential support. 
Barriers to effective administration were always removed in active 
support colleges, whereas some barriers often remained at colleges 
in the somewhat supportive or not supportive categories. Table Il~ 
4 shows the results of these ratings. 



Table II-4 



College President Support 
For Transfer Centers 



1987-88 



Number of 



High or active support 
Somewhat supportive 
Not supportive 



11 



7 



1 
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In addition to the college president. Chief Student Services 
Officers and Chief Instructional officers were important elements 
in the administrative environments in which Transfer Centers 
operated, second-level administrators at the colleges were able 
to resolve administrative barriers to implementation by changing 
policies or procedures, providing additional resources needed by 
the Centers, clarifying roles and responsibilities among student 
services units, and ensuring that Transfer Center directors were 
kept aware of and involved in decisions affecting the transfer 
function on campus. 

At sixteen of the twenty colleges, Chief Student Services 
Officers provided active administrative support to the Transfer 
Center. At twelve of the colleges, the Chief Instructional Officer 
provided administrative support to the Transfer Center. We 
gathered information on the administrative environment for Transfer 
Centers during our fieldwork observations and interview's and in 
follv?w-up telephone interviews. Table II~5 summarizes these 
findings. It shows that twelve Transfer Centers received active 
management support from two of the three highest level 
administrators at the college. This support enabled the Transfer 
Center director to resolve many implementation issues, particularly 
integration with other student services units. In all cases where 
problems arose between participating two-* and four-year colleges, 
the commimity colleges involved had Transfer Centers that did not 
receive the active support of the college president. (Serious 
problems were rare; they are discussed in Section C.) 
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T«bl« XX-S 

Administrative Environment for 
Transfer Centers 

1988-89 



Active Support Provide by — 

Number of Chief student 

SaXifiSSS £ES SISL SVC8 OttiQ^V 

10 XXX 

1 XX 

1 X X 

1 X X 

4 X 

3 — — None — — — ™ — 



b. focus on t he Transfer Function 

The degree of campus focus on transfer as opposed to other 
functions of the community college was an important environmental 
factor for Transfer Centers: Where transfer was a high priority 
and an important focus of college concern, a Center was more likely 
to find student services and other staff with experience working 
on transfer problems, and faculty who were involved in transfer 
issues. The degree of focus on transfer varied by campus depending 
on the priorities of college administrators and each campus* unique 
history and circumstances; the relative emphasis placed upon 
transfer at the Pilot Program colleges was examined during 
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interviews with faculty and adninistrators. Table li~6 shows 
evaluation findings on the transfer focus issue. 



Table zz-6 

History of Campus Focus on Transfer 



Number of Colleges 

Traditionally 
High Focus on 

Transfer 4 

New Emphasis; on 

Transfer 12 

Campus Focus on 
Other Functions 
(Voc Ed, Community Service, 
Remedial Education) 4 



c. Articulation 

Articulation was another element of the campus context that 
had an impact on Transfer Center program implementation. Community 
college courses that are "articulated" with those of four-year 
colleges are accepted for admission when the transfer student 
applies to the four-year institution, and accepted for credit by 
the four-year institution once the transfer student enrolls there. 
Articulation of community college courses occurs at three levels. 
First, a community college course must be considered a transfer 
level course (English lA is a transfer level course; remedial 
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English is not) . CSV allows conmunity colleges to designate which 
of their courses are "transferable for credit." The UC systemwide 
office reviews the catalogs of community colleges and decides which 
courses to accept; this systemwide determination applies uniformly 
to all UC campuses. 

Second, a community college course that is transferable for 
credit may or may not be usable to satisfy UC or CSU requirements 
for general education (called "breadth" requirements at UC) . The 
CSU Trustees have adopted five areas of required general education 
for the first two years of undergraduate preparation: basic 
learning skills, natural science and math, humanities, social, 
political and economic institutions, and lifelong development. CSU 
allows the community colleges to "certify" that their transferable 
courses satisfy these general education requirements. For example, 
students at a community college who pass English lA and desire to 
transfer to a CSU campus have their community college "certify" 
that they have passed English lA and that it helps to meet part of 
the basic learning skills area, one of the general education areas 
required by CSU. UC breadth requirements vary by UC campus, jfor 
a community college course to be used to satisfy a UC ceuapus 
breadth requirement, the community coll-^ge must have an official 
articulation agreement with that campus. Axrticulation agreements 
providing credit for community college courses toward UC breadth 
requirements are generally made between schools and colleges on the 
UC campus, (e.g., a College of Letters and Science), ard the 
community college. 
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A third type of articulation is required for community college 
courses that students wish to have accepted as meeting their major 
field requirements at the four-year college or university. For 
this type of articulation, official agreements are required between 
the community college and each ac or CSU campus. Although 
procedures vary by senior institution, in general articulation 
agreements for majors are made between the community college and 
the faculty in the four-year institution's academic department for 
that particular major. Without such agreements, community college 
students transferring to a four-year institution in a particular 
major field have found that some courses had to be repeated once 
they had enrolled at the four-year campus. In other cases, 
community college students have been refused admission to a four- 
year college in the major field of their choice, because their 
preparation included courses that were not recognized by the four- 
year faculty as satisfying the lower division requirements for that 
major. 

Articulation agreements serve as the foundation for the 
community college's transfer activity with four-year institutions, 
with articulation agreements in effect, a community college student 
can be assured of admission to his or her intended four-year 
college by passing a certain specified number of transfer level 
courses. Absent an articulation agreement, it is a gamble for the 
applicant as to whether he or she will be admitted, and it takes 
more time and effort by the four-year institution's admissions 
staff to evaluate the student's record. Articulation agreements 
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also make it less likely that ccstmiuiity college students will have 
to take extra courses before transferring in order to satisfy 
requirements at the four-year college of which they were unaware 
as conmunity college freshmen. 

At the time of the 1986-87 field visits to community colleges, 
eight of the twenty Transfer Center campuses reported one or more 
serious articulation problems with their UC and/or CSV partners in 
the Transfer Center program. During the 1987-88 academic year, in 
all but one case, four-year institutions reported that articulation 
was complete and the problems had been resolved. At this writing, 
complete breadth and general education agreements are in place 
among all the Transfer Center community colleges and the UC and CSU 
campuses they are linked to in the Pilot Program. with the 
exception of one four-year campus and its participating community 
colleges, agreements on the most popular transfer majors are also 
complete. 

Articulation agreements traditionally have been disseminated 
to students through their community college counselors, but 
Transfer Center dissemination of agreements to students via 
articulation iiajur sheets became increasingly common in the Pilot 
Program. An articulation major sheet shows a four-year college's 
entrance requirements, and its general education and major courses, 
in terms speci*^ic to a community college's course titles and 
numbers. These sheets were disseminated to students in the 
Transfer Center program as part of the academic advising service 
provided by the four-year campuses., Another common dissemination 
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technique was to encourage students to help themselves to displays 
of articulation major sheets in the Transfer Center facility. In 
our spring 1989 telephone survey of recent transfers, students were 
asked what information they most needed in order to transfer. The 
majority of respondents reported that information on majors and on 
the general education/breadth requirements of four-year 
institutions was most important, and many reported that they 
received this information primarily from the Transfer Center on 
their community college campus. 

Transfer agreements were another means of disseminating 
articulation information to students. Transfer agreements between 
a community college and a four-year college are a formal exi ^ssion 
of articulation and admissions policies. Individual students are 
guaranteed that if they pass certain patterns of courses and attain 
a certain GPA they will be admitted to the four-year college. 
Students received a personalized form to that effect, usually 
dur*ng their one-on-one academic advisement sessions with the four- 
year representative. 

There was significant progress in articulation among 
participating community colleges and four-year institutions over 
the course of Pilot Program implementation. The Transfer centers 
provided a focal point for raising issues and resolving disputes 
in articulation, even though neither the community college Transfer 
Center director nor the four-year Transfer Center representative 



^^These findings are discussed in more detail below. 
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was the articulation officer in most cases. Progress in 
articulation was widely regarded on four-year campuses as a 
positive aspect of the Transfer Center program. 

d. Faculty Involvement 

The degree of faculty involvement in articulation and student 
services activities was an important feature of the campus 
environment in which the Transfer Center was implemented. Faculty 
involvement in the Transfer Center effort included (1) serving as 
members of the Transfer Center Advisory Committee, (2) referring 
potential transfer students to the center, (3) participating in 
meetings with faculty from four-year institutions in similai. 
disciplines* (4) serving as mentors to individual Transfer Center 
clients, (5) inviting Transfer Center staff and four-year 
representatives to speak to students in their classes about 
transfer opportunities, and (6) participating in special events 
focused on careers and four-year degrees by major. 

Based on our fieldwork and follow-up telephone interviews, we 
characterized the extent of faculty involvement on each campus as 
high, medium, or low. Low faculty involvement meant that faculty 
participation was limited to membership on an advisory committee 
or informal referrals for students. Medium involvement meant that 
faculty went beyond advisory committee membership and participated 
in Transfer Center activities such as career days or meetings with 
four-year faculty. High faculty involvement indicated faculty 
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participation in a wide range of Transfer Center activities. Table 
II-7 shows evaluation findings on faculty involvement. 



Table ZI-7 

Xaculty Involvement in Transfer Center Activities 

1988-89 

Degree of Number of 

Involvement CoX^eges 

High 5 

Medium 7 

Low 8 



At the five colleges with high levels of faculty involvement, 
the Chief Instructional Officer provided active administrative 
support to the Transfer Center. 

e. Matriculation Policies 

Matriculation policies at a community college determine how 
students are assessed at college entry, whether they must receive 
counseling prior to enrolling in college courses, and how the 
system of course pre-requisites is structured. In 1986 the 
Legislature and the Governor adopted a matriculation plan for the 
community colleges. Matriculation was to be implemented over a 



C.1467 of the Statutes of 1986 
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three year period, and was designed '^o upgrade student assessment, 
develop improved student information systems and a system of 
course pre^reguisites, and enhance orientation and counseling 
services, in 1987-88, community colleges were just beginning to 
imp:^ement the state matriculation policies, in the iivst year of 
matriculation implementation the state stressed investment in 
community college student information data systems, it is too early 
to assess the impact of matriculation on the transfer function, 
though 70 percent of community college interviewees who expressed 
a view on matriculation felt that it would have a positive impact 
on transfer. Matriculation program factors which they predicted 
would enhance transfer included increased opportunity for students 
to set goals for their community college experience through the 
required counseling component^ and improved access to student data 
provided by enhanced information systems. 

Approximately one-third of the community college staff 
interviewed during our fleldwork viisits identified factors in 
matriculation that they felt could prove detrimental to transfer. 
They were concerned, for example, that some students might be 
intimidated by extensive testing at entry. In this view, testing 
could erect a new barrier for students, particularly under- 
represented minority students who were the first in their families 
to attend college. These interviewees also feared that 
matriculation might result in unnecessary remediation for students 
who did not "test well" and that this extra remediation would 
prolong students* community college careers. 
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The first impact of Matriculation Program resources for 
student information systems was observed in the 1987-88 fieldwork 
visits. In the first years of the Transfer Center program, many of 
the Transfer Centers reported that they did not have computer 
access to student transcripts, but were required to obtain paper 
copies of transcripts from other offices in preparation for 
students* individual appointments with four-year representatives. 
In our 1987*88 community college field visits, the impact of 
Matriculation Program resources was evident in the increased 
availability of networked student data systems for counselors and 
Transfer Center personnel at six of the eight colleges visited. 

4. Transfer Center Processes 

This section describes the operations of the Transfer Centers 
— the activities of the C-^nters, the characteristics of their 
clients, and differences in Transfer Center models of 
implementation . 

a* yyap^jT^y Q^^>t^y Aptjlyities 

On each campus, the Transfer Center staff identified a pool 
of potential transfer students, developed a set of Transfer Center 
t;lients, and proVidted services to those clients. These services 
included motivating students to transfer and assisting students in 
the transfer process. 
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Identifying student clientis 

Fi9ure 2 shows schematically how Transfer Centers identified 
and developed a set of clients* First, a pool of potential 
transfer students was identified hy various means, including self- 
referral at registration and referrals frcm faculty, counselors, 
and clubs with a minority emphasis. This pool of potentia\ 
transfers was then invited to attend Transfer Center activities. 
Publicity on campus (signs, articles in student newspapers, flyers 
to faculty) was augmented by direct mail and phone contact to 
identified potential transfer students based on their major, 
desired four-year college, ethnicity, and/ or unit status. 

For evaluation purposes, each campus kept a record of the 
Social Security Number of Transfer Center clients and reported it 
to the state. Table IZ-8 shows the characteristics of community 
college students reported to be Transfer Center clients, compared 
to non-clients, in 1986-87. (Each Transfer Center could decide 
what level of student participation in Center activities defined 
a Transfer Center client.) Overall, eight percent of the students 
enrolled at Pilot Program campuses designated Transfer Center 
clients in 1986-87. 

Table II-8 shows a slightly higher proportion of minority 
students among Transfer Center clients than among non-clients. 



One college did not collect Social Security Numbers from 
students. It is omitted from this profile Ox Transfer Center 
clients. 
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Figures 

The Transfer Center Process 



Recruit At 




Clubs Referrals 
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possibly reflecting the Pilot Program emphasis on underrepresented 
pcpulations. 

Almost one-fifth of Transfer Center clients had enrolled in 
remedial math or English. One tenth of non-Transfer Center clients 
had done so. 

The great majority of Transfer Center clients were enrolled 
for seven or more units, with more than half enrolled full-time. 
Non-clients, in contrast, were more heavily concentrated among 
part-time students enrolled in less than six units per texnn. 

There was no major difference in the proportion of males and 
females among Transfer Center clients and non-clients. 

Overall, this profile suggests that the Transfer Centers were 
successful in reaching full-time students, minority groups, and 
those taking remedial coursework. 

In our survey of recent transfers to three senior institutions 
from three Transfer Center community colleges, 80 percent of the 
student respondents had heard of the Transfer Center. As shown in 
Table XI-9, more Hispanic, white and Asian transfers than black 
transfers reported having heard about the Transfer Center, though 
black students who had heard of the Center were somewhat more 
likely to have taken advantage of its services. The students had 
learned of the Transfer Center from a wide variety of sources, most 
commonly from a posted . notice, a friend, or referral from a 
counselor. As shown in Table 11-10, students did not identify any 
one source of information as markedly superior to any other, though 
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TabXa ZI-8 

Students Enrolled in SFTC Colleges 

1986-87 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



Transfer Center 

Cli?nt^ 



47 % 

53 % 



Non-Transfer 
center Client^ 



46 % 
54 % 



Ethnicity 
Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 



10.5% 
11.8% 
18.5% 
44.6% 



9.7% 
9.4% 
16.9% 
51.4% 



Percent of College 
Enrollment 



8 % 



92 % 



Enrolled in: 

Remedial English 
Remedial Math 



19 
18 



% 



10 % 
9 % 



Attending Community College 

Full-time (12 + units) 56 % 

Part-time (7-11 units) 25 % 

Part-time (1-6 units) 19 % 



19 % 
27 % 

54 % 
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fewer students said they learned about the Center from faculty or 
student orientations than from other sources. This suggests that 
the Transfer Centers practice of using a wide range of techniques 
to ptiblicisse their services was a prudent approach. 

Though the student survey was not designed to yield definitive 
conclusions, these data suggest that Transfer Centers publicized 
their services most effectively to white, Hispanic and Asian 
transfers. 



Table Xl-9 



Use of Transfer Center by Ethnicity 



Percent of Students 
Who Heard of TC 



Percent of Students 
Who Heard about TC 
and Used TC 



Asian 



79% 
65% 
81% 



74% 



Black 



83% 



Hispanic 
White 



75% 



83% 



79% 



Overall 



80% 



78% 
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How Students I^earned of Transfer Center 



Mail 19% 

Counselor 29% 

Friend 29% 

Posted Notice 33% 

Noticed Facility 27% 

Faculty 12% 

Orientation 16% 



Assisting Student Clients 
Once students were ready to apply to transfer, Transfer 
Centers assisted them with the transfer process. Four-year college 
catalogues were made available at the Centers in order to provide 
a central and convenient location for catalogue access. Centers 
hosted workshops on application procedures for the UC and CSU 
systems and for individual campuses, and Center staff made 
appointments for individual students to meet with four-year coll :^ge 
representatives to discuss the student's academic plans. Often, 
with the cooperation of four-year college representatives. Center 
staff tracked the applications of community college transfers and 
worked with students to get the necessary application documents 
filed. (Once students were admitted to a four-year college, it was 
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up to that campus* rt^presentative to assist then with housing and 
financial aid information.) 

In our telephone survey of recent transfers, wo asked students 
what types of infonsation they needed as transfer students, where 
they obtained the information, and how satisfied they were with the 
accuracy of the information they received. 

Almost two-thirds of the respondents reported that they needed 
information on four-year institutions* general education/breadth 
and major requirements. Most students said they obtained this 
information from catalogs and their counselors. Many students also 
consulted Transfer Center staff or four-year representatives. 
Table lX-11 displays these findings. 



Table ZI-11 

Information Needed By Transfer Students 
And Means Used To Obtain It 



Information 


Percent 
Needing 
XnfOf 


% Of All 


Students Usina 


This 


Source 




Counselor 




4-Yr 


Other 


Gen Ed/ Breadth 










14% 


Requirements 


65% 


49% 


54% 


18% 


23% 


Major 


60% 


45% 


35% 


18% 


26% 


7% 


Financial Aid 


29% 


16% 


26% 


14 


10% 


48% 


Application 










17% 


14% 


Process 


35% 


11% 


37% 


40% 


Eligibility 


38% 


27% 


45% 


20% 


20% 


17% 
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Ninety-four percent of the transfer students we surveyed said 
their needs for transfer information were met at their community 
college. We also asked them to rate their satisfaction with the 
accuracy of the information they received, on a scale of 1 to 5 
— from not satisfied to very satisfied. The average satisfaction 
rate ranged from 3.6 to 4.2, depending on the type of information 
needed. Students were relatively less satisfied with financial aid 
information (average satisfaction, 3.6) and more satisfied with 
information on majors (4.0), their eligibility (4.2) and the 
application process (4.2). The Transfer Center was one of a number 
of means these students used to get the information they needed for 
transfer. Survey respondents indicated that the most commonly used 
Transfer Center services were access to catalogs and applications 
forms, individual appointments with four-year representatives, and 
group workshops (see T^.b?e XI-12) . 



Table IZ-12 



Transfer Center Services 
Used By Transfer Center Clients 



Services 



Percent of TC Clients 



Access to catalogs 



80% 



Access to application forms 



75% 



Appointments with four-year reps 



79% 



Workshops 



53% 
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Among the transfers who reported using the Transfer Center at 
their community college, about half <:47 percent) reported that they 
used the Center once or twice , rather than on a continuous basis. 
Another fourth of the respondents (24 percent) said they used the 
Center three to five times, and the remaining 29 percent used it 
more than five times. 

Within the group of students %mo utilized Transfer Center 
services at their community college, 76 percent overall rated their 
satisfaction with the services as high or very high. As a group, 
the black clients were the most satisfied? almost 90 percent gave 
Transfer Center services a high or very high satisfaction rating. 
At the sane time, black student survey respondents were 
overwhelmingly negative in their rating of campus workshops as a 
means for acquiring the information they needed for transfer — 
only 12 percent said they were satisfied or very satisfied with 
this service. White students reported a modest preference for 
working directly with four-year representatives, and Hispanic 
students appeared to prefer Transfer Center counseling to other 
services. with these exceptions, there were no important 
distinctions between ethnic groups in student satisfaction ratings 
among the different services offered. Table II-13 displays these 
student survey results. 

These data suggest that the practice of providing multiple 
resources for students to obtain information was a successful 
strategy, given the wide range of student preferences. 
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Students Reporting They Were Satisfied or Very 



Satisfied with Transfer Center services 

Pour-Year TC staff 

Overall H2r2£ShS^ R^pr^g^ntatjyes qoy^sQling 

Total 76% 52% 65% 63% 

Asian 80% 45% 53% 63% 

Black 87% 12% 59% 48% 

Hispanic 69% 48% 47% 66% 

White 75% 67% 75% 64% 



Motivating Students 
Transfer Center events were organized to motivate students to 
transfer by introducing them to four-year college faculty members, 
by explaining what career options were available in various majors 
or fields, and by taking community college students on tours of 
four-year college campuses. At all the Transfer Centers, special 
events were designed for black and Hispanic students; one Transfer 
Center designed a series of events for Native American students. 
A major goal of these events was to motivate students to transfer 
and to encourage those with a transfer goal to continue working 
toward that objective. The events were commonly planned around a 
major or career theme in conjunction with community college faculty 
or four-year representatives. For example, a Transfer Center 
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sponsored a special career day for minorities who might be 
interested in engineering. Potentially interested students were 
identified from Transfer Center client records and from the 
community college database, and letters publicizing the events were 
sent to the identified students. Center staff also made follow-up 
phone calls to these students. At the event, minority engineering 
faculty at the four-year college made a presentation to community 
college faculty and students. 

Helping With Articulat;icn 
The Transfer center program contributed to progress in 
articulation. The Centers were focal points for raising and 
resolving disputes in articulation, and intersegmental cooperation 
built around the Transfer Centers contributed to the resolution of 
articulation problems. The Transfer Centers were an important 
means of disseminating articulation information to prospective 
transfer students, by providing them with direct access to 
articulation major sheets. Results from the student survey 
indicate that transfer students used the Transfer Center as an 
important source of information about majors requirements at four- 
year institutions. 

Differences in Transfer Center Models 
In the evaluation f ieldwork three distinct models of Transfer 
Center service delivery were observed: Group, individual, and 
Mixed. These models are discussed below. 
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Group Model 

The Group model was used on twelve campuses. In this model, 
a Transfer Center activity was advertised on the campus, and 
letters were typically sent to students who had indicated at 
registration their interest in the topic to be addressed by that 
activity. For example, if the activity was a workshop on UC 
admissions, letters would 90 to students who has indicated their 
intention to transfer to UC. Hore intensive outreach was employed 
to contact minority underrepresented students — for example, 
students would be identified from college records, called to be 
told about the event, and encouraged to attend. At the event. 
Center staff would collect students • names for inclusion in 
Transfer Center records to receive future mailings. No records 
were kept of individual students' histories of attendance. 

In the Group model, the Transfer Center did not track the 
academic progress of its clients, and students who were failing 
courses were not identified specifically by Transfer Center staff. 
No special attempts were made to work with individual students; 
activities (e.g., tours of four-year universities, or special 
meetings organized by major to highlight career opportunities) were 
provided for groups of students. 

When students applied to four-year institutions, the Transfer 
Centers using a Group approach served the students as a group with 
workshops on admissions requirements and procedures. Follow-up 
with individual applicants was performed only by four-year 
representatives . 
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The Indiviriual model vas found at four campuses. At these 
colleges f Transfer Center directors conceived of Center clients as 
a **caseload** of individual students whose progress toward transfer 
was carefully xionitored. These Transfer Centers kept a record of 
individual student participation in Center activities. Events were 
advertised to '^e entire student body as well as to center clients, 
and if students attended an event they would be added to the list 
of Transfer Center clients* 

In the Individual model, the academic progress of all Transfer 
Center clients was tracked on an individual basis. Students in 
academic difficulty were identified by the counseling department, 
but the Transfer Center was notified if one of its clients was in 
academic trotible. The unit status of clients was also monitored, 
so that when students earned a certain number of units they were 
contacted about events and activities relating to transfer. 

At these campuses, the application status of students applying 
to transfer was monitored both by the f our^year representative and 
the Transfer Center staff. The four-year representative provided 
the Transfer Center with periodic updates on transfer applicants 
from the community college, showing the documents needed to 
complete the applications and the students* admission status. 
Students whose applications were incomplete were contacted by 
Transfer center staff and encouraged to submit the required 
documents. Students denied admission were counseled by the four- 
year representative about alternative majors or colleges. 
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Mixed flQ^^l 

The Mixed model was observed at four campuses. In this model, 
the Transfer Center used the Group approach with Asian and white 
students and the Individual approach with black and Hispanic 
students. Events were publicized to the entire student body, and 
special efforts via mail or telephone were made to encourage black 
and Hispanic students to attend. All students who attended Center 
events received the same information or service. However, whereas 
only names would be gathered for white and Asian students (to add 
them to the pool of Transfer Center clients) individual records 
would be kept on black and Hispanic student participation. Special 
Transfer Center events were also designed and implemented for black 
and Hispanic students. For example, one community college Transfer 
Center arranged a bus trip for 25 black and Hispanic students to 
visit a UC campus 250 miles away. The minority students were 
hosted by four-year college mentors who showed them the campus and 
stayed with them in college dormitories. None of the community 
college students had ever been to that UC campus. 

Staffing at the Mixed model sites included a part-time 
counselor or four-year college student mentor assigned to work 
solely with the identified minority students. The director was 
responsible for the overall Center program and designed the group 
events; the part-time counselor designed specific events for 
minority underrepresented students and tracked the progress of 
individual students. 
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At the twelve colleges that adopted the Group Approach model 
of Transfer Center latj^lementation, directors reported difficulty 
in reaching significant nximbers of black and Hispanic students. 
Direct mail and telemarketing efforts to those students frequently 
Ifailed without the assistance of staff specifically assigned to 
serve minority students. Four-year campus representatives placed 
a high priority on reaching such students and urged the development 
of more intensive outreach activities. Group Approach Transfer 
Centers were receptive to the efforts of the four-year 
representatives, and the practice of using four-year college 
student mentors to recruit minority underrepresented students 
became widespread in the lasc year of the Pilot Program. By 1988 
several of the Group Approach Transfer Centers had begun to operate 
more like Mixed model Transfer Centers. 

Both the Individual and Mixed model of Transfer Center service 
delivery provided individualized assistance to minority 
underrepresented students. Such individual assistance appeared to 
be a more successful approach than the Group model for reaching 
these students and providing them with Transfer Center resources. 
Table 11-14 summarises evaluation findings on the three models of 
Transfer Center implementation. 
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T«bl« IX-X4 

Models of Transfer Center Services 

1988-89 



GROUP 



INDIVIDUAL 



MIXED 



TRACKING 
ACADEMIC 
PROGRESS 



NOT ON 

INDIVIDUAL 

BASIS 



INDIVIDUAL 
TRACKING OP 
ALL CLIENTS 



UNDERREFRESENTED 
MINORITIES 
TRACKED; OTHERS 
NOT TRACKED 



MOTIVATING 
TRANSFER 



INFORMATION 
PROVIDED TO 
GROUPS 



COUNSELING AND 
FOLLOW-UP 



UNDERREFRESENTED 
MINORITIES 
COUNSELING 
AND FOLLOW-UP; 
OTHERS SERVED 
IN GROUPS 



ASSIST 
TRANSFER 



INFORMATION 
TO GROUPS 



TRACK STATUS BY 
NAME, TROUBLE- 
SHOOT 



UNDERREFRESENTED 

MINORITIES 

ASSISTED; 

FOLLOW-UP 

PROVIDED; 

OTHERS SERVED 

IN GROUPS 



NU»iBER OF 
CAMPUSES 



12 
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5. Components of a Successf lly Implemented Transfer Center 

Evaluation fieldwork revealed that successfully implemented 
Transfer Centers shared four common characteristics: 



They received administrative support from tj>p campus 
administrators in both student services and 
Instruction; 

► They were staffed by personnel with the experience 
and training needed to manage the Center » market its 
services. Integrate Center activities with other 
student services, and work with students? 

*> Center staff functioned effectively with their four- 
year counterparts; and 

► Center directors and staff devoted the time and 
effort required to conduct successful outreach to 
underrepresented groups. 



Administrative support from top level administrators was 
essential to the success of the Transfer center. Support from the 
Chief Student Services Officer made it possible to integrate the 
Transfer Center with other student services (counseling, HOPS and 
Disabled Student Services) and enhanced the Center's access to 
student data systems. Administrative support from the Chief 
Instructional Officer encouraged active faculty participation In 
the identification of potential transfer students as well as 
faculty involvement in special events organized around a particular 
career or major field. The Chief Instructional officer played an 
important role in the identification and resolution of articulation 
Issues with four-year colleges and helped set the overall campus 
tone regarding the transfer function as a priority mission of the 



college. 
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Successful Transfer Center directors excelled at marketing 
their Center's services to faculty, staff and students on the 
community college campus, and to four-year colleges. Classified 
staff at successful Centers established an inviting environment 
which allowed first generation college students to ask questions 
and explore possibilities without fear of making a mistake. 

Aside from their sales skills, successful Transfer Center 
directors were skilled at cooperative planning with four-year 
colleges and with their colleagues on the two-year campus. They 
often used campus advisory committees to draw in influential 
faculty and staff to Transfer Center planning and implementation. 
They were also good managers capable of setting priorities and 
implementing them when faced with myriad demands. 

Finally, successful Transfer Center staff devoted considerable 
time and effort to recruiting underrepresented students. This 
required that Center efforts not be diluted with extra 
responsibilities, such as the director counseling a regular load 
of students or serving as campus articulation officer. Outreach 
to the underrepresented student population required constant effort 
and collaboration with faculty and student services staff at the 
community college and with four-year college representatives. 

Evaluation fieldwork conducted in 1987-88 at eight community 
colleges elicited the views of campus faculty and administrators 
about components of a successful Transfer Center. At over half of 
the campuses interviewees cited the support provided to the 
Transfer Center by high-level community college administrators, and 
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the integration of the Transfer Center into student Services. 
Other components identified as important were the sales skill of 
the Transfer Center director, having articulation agreements in 
place » a strong advisory committee composed of community college 
faculty and staff, a good campus location for the Transfer Center 
office, and adequate clerical support. 

^* gtat^, B9X£ 

The Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges, was 
responsible for state oversight of the Pilot Program. Community 
colleges in the project were visited twice each year by the 
Transfer Center Coordinator in the Chancellor's office. At each 
campus, the coordinator observed the Transfer Center program in 
operation, interviewed faculty, staff and students, and provided 
an exit briefing to top level campus management on the strengths 
and weaknesses of that college's Transfer Center. According to 
Transfer Center directors, these visits helped to identify problems 
and develop strategies for their solution. The Chancellor's office 
also sponsored conferences on Transfer Center implementation and 
intersegmental articulation. Our campus interviews revealed that 
these conferences were valued by community college and four-year 
campus participants as opportunities to learn about approaches 
being developed or implemented by their colleagues at other 
campuses . 
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^' cSlllSIs * ' *^ fins^ i nqg an^ Remaining Ts sues — Ci i^ffi^ypj^y 

This section summarizes the key findings discussed in this 
chapter, and identifies some continuing issues for the program. 

a) All Transfer Centers beeame fully operational and met state 
plan goals* 

All twenty colleges fully implemented the concept of Transfer 
Centers set forth in the April 1985 intersegmental plan. The 
colleges hired directors, established physical locations for the 
Centers, and provided the Centers with logistical support. The 
Centers identified potential transfer students and provided them 
with services as required by the state plan. The community 
colleges also engaged in intersegmental cooperative efforts with 
the four-year campuses with whom they applied to the state. 
(Intersegmental efforts are discussed in greater detail in section 
C, below.) 

b) Supportive a^lnistrative environments aided effective 
Transfer Center implementation. 

The Transfer Centers were established within wider campus 
contexts that influenced their activities. A number of factors in 
the campus environment were important. 

Transfer Centers did not operate efficiently until they 
had been fully integrated into campus student servioes 
vnxtiSe 

Transfer Centers were introduced on community college 
campuses that already offered many student services, such as 
EOPS, enabler services for disabled students, and counseling 
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departments. Problems occurred when efforts were made to 
Integrate the Transfer Center into these student services 
functions. The most common problems were unclear role 
definitions and competitiveness between the counseling 
department and the Transfer Center. Difficulties integrating 
the Transfer Centers with other student services units slowed 
the process of identifying and serving potential transfer 
students. 

KttXtiple duties diluted Transfer Center direotors* focus 
on transfer. 

Ten Transfer Center directors reported that they had 
additional assignments in addition to directing their Centers. 
These additional duties detracted from the time the Transfer 
Center directors could devote to outreach activities aimed at 
xmderrepresented students, and made it harder for the 
directors to identify potential transfer students who did not 
identify themselves at registration. 

BueoessfttX Transfer Center iaplementation required top 
level easq>us adainistrative support. 

On twelve of the twenty campuses, two of the three top 
level administrators actively supported their Transfer 
Centers. Top level campus administrators often viewed the 
Transfer Center as one means of re-affirming or re- 
invigorating the transfer function on their campuses. This 
support helped directors to clarify their roles, obtain 



cooperation from other student services units, and resolve 
operational problems. 

Direct reporting relationships to senior administrators 
facilitated successful iapleaentation. 

Transfer Center directors who reported directly to the 

Chief Student Services Officer enjoyed greater access and 

administrative support within their student services units 

than did those who reported through a Director of Counseling 

to the Chief Student Services officer. 

Lack of training and administrative inexperience slowed 
the efforts of many Transfer Center directors to develop 
efficient Center operations. 

Most Transfer Center directors had been community college 
counselors; few received any training for their new positions. 
This lack of training and management experience slowed the 
process of resolving conflicts with other student services 
units, and hampered the organization of Transfer Center 
operations. 

e) Where administrative environments were supportive. Individual 
and Mixed approaches were most sucoessful in identifying and 
serving minority underrepresented students. 

Several community colleges with fewer than 5,000 students and 

more than 40 percen^ black and Hispanic enrollment employed an 

Individual model of Center operations, in which Center clients were 

served on an individual basis. Administrative support on these 

campuses was consistently high, and role conflicts among student 

services units were minimal. 
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The challenge for the Individual model Transfer Center was to 
support the academic progress of potential transfer students. 
Pour-year representatives concentrated on motivational activities 
to encourage students to transfer, and on faculty exchanges between 
two- and four-year college faculty in related disciplines , to 
increase mutual understanding and respect. 

A Mixed Approach model was used effectively by several larger 
community colleges with over 10,000 students and 15 to 20 percent 
black and Hispanic enrollment? this model served Asian and white 
students at the group level and black and Hispanic students on an 
individual basis. At these colleges, administrative support was 
very high, which enabled the Transfer Center director to focus 
attention on a more complex approach to delivery of Transfer Center 
services. Articulation agreements were either in good working 
order on these campuses, or a person other than the Transfer Center 
director managed articulation. This model relied on access to 
student information data systems to identify potential Transfer 
Center clients, and to track participation of individual students 
on either the college's main database or on a Transfer Center 
personal computer. 

d) A eampus-vide foeus on transfer aided Transfer Center 
iaplementatioB • 

At colleges with * a strong tradition of emphasis on 
transferring students to four-year institutions, the Transfer 
Center was introduced to a receptive campus environment, where it 
was relatively easy to attract faculty and some segments of the 
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student body to Transfer Center events. The status of articulation 
between the college and nearby CSU and UC campuses was generally 
well developed and, with modest additional effort, the Transfer 
Center could begin wider dissemination of articulation agreements 
to students. 

•) Faculty involvement in the program helped Transfer 
centers to meet their goals* 

Faculty assisted Transfer Centers by helping to identify and 
refer potential transfer students, and by meeting with four-year 
faculty in order to highlight career and transfer opportunities in 
their fields. 

The majority of Transfer Centers experienced difficulty in 
obtaining active faculty involvement in the program. On five of 
the campuses, high levels of faculty involvement were observed, 
due for the most part to active intervention by the Chief 
instructional Officer. On campuses with traditionally low levels 
of cooperation between student services e academic affairs, the 
Transfer Center had difficulty overcoming those barriers. 

fi The Transfeif centers contributed to progress in 
articulation among participating oolXeg%>s. 

Colleges with highly developed articulation agreements at the 

start of the Transfer Center program had a head start over colleges 

that had to develop new agreements or update old agreements with 

their four-year partners. 

During the first year of the Pilot Program, eight Transfer 
Center campuses reported serious articulation problems with their 
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UC and/or CSU partners. By the end of the Pilot Program, however, 
complete breadth and general education agreements existed among all 
the Transfer Center community colleges and the UC and CSU campuses 
they applied with in the Pilot Program. Significant transfer 
majors were complete in all but one case. 

Transfer Center program contributed to this progress in 
articulation. The Centers were focal points for raising and 
resolving disputes in articulation, and intersegmental cooperation 
has contributed to the resolution of articulation problems. 

g) Clear state direction and oversight helped Transfer 
Center directors understand program objectives and solve 
problems* 

The community college chancellor's Office maintained a high 
level of contact with the campuses, particularly in the first two 
years of the program. Colleges received guidance on program 
implementation, state level expectations were clarified, and 
solutions developed to common problems were widely disseminated by 
the state Transfer Center Coordinator. 

h) Most Transfer Centers learned and changed over the course 
of the Pilot Program. 

The Transfer Center program evolved on most of the community 
college campuses over the course of the three-year pilot phase. 
Though there were many problems in the early stages of the pilot, 
progress was eventually made in clarifying the roles and 
responsibilities of Transfer center directors, and in integrating 
Transfer Centers with other student services. 
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By the end of tha third year of the Pilcc Program the Transfer 
center directors reported feeling confident of their roles, their 
positions on the campus, and their relationships with associated 
four-year institutions. Many had increased their efforts to 
recruit underrepresented minority students? several had modified 
their operations to include more individual approaches to student 
identification and recruitment. 

i) some Transfer Center issues vera not fully resolved at 
the oenelusion of the Pilot Program. 

At the conclusion of the Pilot Program, improvements were 
still needed in several are£.s of Transfer Center operations: 
counseling services and student information systems at community 
colleges, collaborative outreach efforts to underrepresented 
minority students, and articulation of majors* 

counseling improvements were still needed. 

The availability of timely, accurate information needed 
for academic planning for community college transfer students 
remained a significant challenge for the community colleges. 
Four-year institution staff often expressed concern about the 
large nximber of units taken by community college transfer 
students, their apparent misinformation about four-year 
campus, reguic'^ffients and the large number ot units that were 
not accepted for transfer. This confusion was assumed to be 
due to lack of counseling, inadegucte articulation between two 
and four-year colleges and/or inadequate dissemination of 
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articulation inforaation by counselors. I^argely as a result 
of the frustration among four-year college representatives 
about students* confusion over admission requirements, some 
of the four-year representatives initiated special training 
activities for community college counselors. Many four-year 
representatives preferred to counsel students early in their 
community college careers abcr^t admissions policies, 
articulation agreements, academic standards and other matters 
necessary for transfer. 

Some improvements in counseling do appear to be underway. 
With the infusion of state matriculation funds, additional 
counseling staff are being added and new referral policies are 
being adopted through which students are required to receive 
counseling prior to enrolling in college courses. In 
addition, dissemination of articulation agreements directly 
to students was increased during the Pilot Program. Rather 
than relying on community college counselors to disseminate 
complex articulation information orally to students, it was 
increasingly common for community college Transfer Centers to 
provide students with written copies of articulation 
agreements showing entrance requirements for a particular 
four-year college or university, with relevant community 
college courses numbers and titles. 
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ltor« vork vfts B«*4«d tp reaeh less-motivatad 
students. 

Outreach to students who did not identify themselves as 
interested in transfer, and/or had low motivation to continue 
their educations — particularly minority underrepresented 
students — remained a challenge for all of the Transfer 
Centers. Efforts to reach such students were found at some 
but not all of the Pilot Program campuses. Successful 
outreach efforts were characterized by access to student 
records at the community college, collaboration with four-year 
institutions* outreach efforts and a consistent high level of 
effort. Many Transfer Centers provided personalized services 
to black and Hispanic students who wanted to continue their 
educations but had academic, financial or other problems. The 
more difficult task was identifying and motivating students 
who did not think of themselves as candidates for a 
baccalaureate degree, and did not participate in Center 
activities in response to campus outreach efforts. it was 
particularly difficult to identify and motivate these students 
without active faculty participation and special efforts by 
counselors. 

Artioulatioa of majors was not complete. 

The articulation of majors continued to be an area of 
concern for Transfer centers. Articulation of majors between 
the faculty of the respective institutions, assisted by campus 
administrators, was a slow process. Systematic progress was 
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achieved, but as of 1988-89 not all majors at the Pilot 
Program colleges were fully articulated. 

B. ZMPLEMENTATZON AT FOim-YSIOt ZMSTZTOTZOMS 

The ^Tansl*er Center Pilot Program was conceived as an 
intersegmental project in which community colleges would 
collaborate with CSU, UC and independent four-year institutions to 
increase the numbers of transfers from community colleges. 
According to the state plan, the role of the four-year institution 
was to assist the community college Transfer Center in serving 
potential transfer students, provide coordinated institutional 
support to University staff working with Transfer Centers, and make 
appropriate four-year faculty and staff available for Transfer 

18 

Center efforts. 

Eighteen of the twenty-two UC and CSU campuses participating 
in the program were visited during the evaluation. Seven CSU 
campus were visited in spring 1987, as were four UC campuses. In 
spring 1988, four CSU campuses and three UC campuses were visited. 

Fieldwork visits explored how the four-year colleges 
implemented the Transfer Center Program, and the impact on Transfer 
Center implementation of four-year campus articulation and 
admissions policies. Evaluation findings on this aspect of the 
Pilot Program are presented below. 



^^Califomia Community Colleges, California State university, 
and University of California, "A Plan For Implementing the Transfer 
Center Pilot Program** (Sacramento: April 1985) , p. A-11. 
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1. Adminiatrators* Goals 

The goal of the Transfer Center program, expressed in the 
state plan, was to increase all transfers with an emphasis on 
underrepresented students, defined as black, Kispanic, Native 
American, disabled and low income students. Interviewees at 
community colleges and four-year coll'^ges in most cases interpreted 
**underrepresented students** to mean black and Hispanic students. 
At two community college, interviewees also focused on Native 
American students. Thus, the operational definition of 
"underrepresented** students in the Transfer Center Program became 
minority underrepresented students, or blacks and Hispanics. 

The goals of the four-year institutions in the program were 
discussed in evaluation fieldwork interviews with the program 
coordinators at each campus, and with campus student services and 
academic administrators. Data collected during 1986-87 fieldwork 
were re-checked in 1987-88. 

Administrators at five tc and five CSU campuses generally felt 
that the goal of the Transfer Center program was to increase all 
transfers with an emphasis on black and Hispanic students. This 
view was consistent with the views of most participating community 
college administrators. At six CSU and two uc campuses, 
administrators expressed the somewhat narrower view that the 
program goal was to concentrate solely on black and Hispanic 
transfers. 

This difference between community colleges and these eight 
four-year campuses in perceived program goals may account for the 
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greater sense of urgency toward outreach to minority students that 
was evident on the part of a nuxober of four-year Transfer Center 
representatives; their expectations led them to concentrate more 
on collaborative efforts to locate and motivate minority student 
transfer candidates. 

2* Program Organization and Administration 
a* Role of the Coordinator 

Transfer Center programs at four-year institutions were 
organised in two patterns. The most common pattern, observed at 
nine CSU and four UC campuses, was for a member of the college's 
outreach staff to be the single responsible coordinator of the 
program for the campus. The coordinator was responsible for 
planning and implementing activities with the community college 
Transfer Center as well as serving as the campus liaison to the 
segmental office for Transfer Center matters. The coordinator also 
attended Transfer Center meetings hosted by INTER-ACT or segmental 
offices. 

A second pattern was observed at three UC and two CSU 
campuses, where a Transfer Center coordinator served as liaison to 
the segmental office for the program, but actual visits to 
community college Transfer Centers were conducted by outreach staff 
in other student services units. In several cases of four«*year 
institutions with this type of Transfer Center organization, 
community college staff felt that the four-year college sent 
untrained representatives who were unable to answer students* 
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questions. During the course of the Pilot Program, one CSU and one 
UC campus changed from this pattern to the more common pattern 
described above of a single responsible coordinator. 

All of the four-year campus coordinators were experienced 
four-year college outreach or admissions staff. 

b* organlzfttiffl 

The four-year institutions placed the Transfer Center program 
within their student services administrative areas. The reporting 
relationships of the Transfer Center Coordinators are shown in 
Table 11-15. 



Table II-X5 

Organizational Placement 
Four- Year Transfer Center Program 

1987-88 



Coordinator 

Rgpprtp t^P 

Relations with schools 
or Outreach 

Admissions Office 

other Student Services 

Total visited 



Number of 
Campuses 

US, SSS. XQtal 

3 8 11 
2 13 

2 2 4 

7 11 18 
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In order to conduct program activities (described in the next 

subsection) four-year Transfer Center program staff required some 

functional support from their cau&puses* Five areas of functional 

or logistical support were identified in the evaluation fieldwork: 

Articulation Maior Sheets. Articulation major sheets 
explain four-year college entrance recpiirements and major 
preregittisites in terns of specific community college 
courses. They were prejMired by the four-year institution 
based on official articulation agreements, and were given 
directly to community college students. 

Major sheets were needed for the academic advising 
conqponent of Transfer Center activities. 

Admissions Data. Admissions data on the status of 
community college transfer applications showed the 
applicant's name, application status, ethnicity and any 
missing documents. This data was used for applicant 
follow-up of individual students by either the four-year 
staff or the community college Transfer Center director. 
Phone contact with admissions personnel on the four-year 
campus was used in the academic advising component. 

► AOffiiSfflffing EVftlttfttprg* If a student asked a four-year 
representative **Will I be admitted to your college?** the 
answer could be given with certainty only by a trained 
admissions evaluator. Four-year Transfer Center 
representatives required access to trained evaluators in 
order to conduct academic advising. Access to an 
evaluator was provided in a number of ways: (1) by using 
an evaluator c^s the four-year representative visiting the 
community college campus; (2) by scheduling certain times 
on the four-year campus or the community college for 
evaluators to consider individual applicants; or (3) by 
making evaluators available to the four-year Transfer 
Center representative, to review individual cases. The 
Transfer Center representative would communicate the 
results to the student. 

^ Fftgttlty AYftitafrility« m order to arrange meetings 
between two- and four-year faculty, the Transfer Center 
staff at the four-year college required cooperation from 
faculty on 'Uieir campus. 
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significant progress was achieved during the course of the 
Pilot Program in four-year institutions* logistical support for the 
Transfer Center effort. In 1986-87, several elements of 
logistical support for Transfer Center activities were missing at 
a number of four-year institutions. Articulation major sheets, 
access to admissions data, and faculty availability were present 
at eight of the eleven four-year institutions visited that year. 
Access to admissions evaluators was available at six of the eleven 
campuses and absent at five. 

Progress on developing logistical support for Transfer Center 
coordinators was rapid in both segments, and by 1987-88 all but two 
institutions had articulation major sheets and access to admissions 
evaluators, and all but one provided access to admissions data. 
Four-year faculty were available to community college faculty at 
thirteen of the eighteen four-year campuses visited during the 
evaluation. In all but a few isolated cases, complete logistical 
support from the four-year institution was present by the end of 
the Pilot Program. This logistical support helped the community 
colleges and four-year Transfer Center representatives to implement 
the applicant follow-up and academic counseling components of the 
Transfer Center program. Tables 11-16 and 11-17 summarize these 
findings for UC and for CSU. 

3. Program Agtivitigg 

The Transfer Center program at four-year institutions had five 
components: academic advising, workshops on admissions procedures. 
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applicant follow-up, training conmiuiity college staff, and joint 
faculty activities. The program was one of many ongoing efforts 
on these campuses to strengthen the transfer function and enhance 
the success of underreprcsented minority students. This sub- 
section describes the components of the program and its 
relationship to other transfer initiatives. 

a. Academic Advising 

Four-year Transfer Center program representatives visited the 
community college Transfer Centers on regular schedules, varying 
from weekly to monthly. These schedules were developed in 
cooperation with the community college Transfer Center directors. 
Community college Transfer Center staff publicized the 
representative's availability to see students for individual 
appointments (usually thirty minutes) . On the day of the visit, 
the four-year representative received a roster of student 
appointments and the student transcripts. The Transfer Center 
provided a private office and telephone. The four-year 
representative disseminated articulation information to the 
students, advised students on admissions policies and procedures, 
and solved particular problems for applicants by directly 
contacting the four-year college admissions office* A typical 
four-year representative would see 10 to 15 students per visit. 
This component was implemented by all four-year Transfer Center 
programs . 
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TaJ>i« zz-xe 

Logistical Support for 
uc Transfer Center Staff 



gttPPgrt 

Articulation Major 
Sheets 

Access to 
Admissions Data 



Nuiober of Campuses 



1986-87 



1987-88 



Access to 

Admissions 

Evaluator 

Faculty Availability 



1 



3 
2 



7 
3 



0 
4 



Table ZZ-X7 

Logistical Support for 
CSU Transfer Center Staff- 



gvitppprt 

Articulation Major 
Sheets 



Number of Campuses 



1986-87 
Present Absent 



1987-88 



Access to 
Admissions Data 



10 



Access to 

Admissions 

Evaluator 

Faculty Availability 



5 
6 



9 
10 



2 
1 
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over the course of the Pilot Program, two four'-year campuses 
reduced their level of effort and frequency of visits to 
participating community colleges. In these cases, and even where 
the four-year college level of effort remained high, some community 
college staff reported a concern that the four-year institutions* 
commitment to cooperation could dissipate once the Pilot Program 
ended. 

Workshops 

During the fall and spring, four-year representatives 
conducted workshops at the community college Transfer Centers on 
four-year campus admissions policies and procedures. The workshops 
covered application forms and deadlines, and addressed students* 
specific questions. The community college Transfer Center 
publici'-sed the event, provided space for the meeting and helped to 
follow up on students* specific inquiries. 

Oeoending on the size of the community college, these 
workshops served 20-50 students in a single session. All of the 
four-year Transfer Center programs implemented this component. 

Applicant Follow-UD 
Applicant follow-up consisted of individual assistance to 
transfer applicants. Transfer Center coordinators from four-year 
campuses periodically provided lists to the community college 
Transfer Center directors, showing the admission status of their 
transfer applicants. Some four-year representatives also provided 
lists showing missing documents, if any, and student ethnicity. 
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At the coiDmunity college Transfer Centers utilizing Individual 
or Mixed models of service, staff at either the four-year or 
coaounity college contacted minority students with missing 
documents to encourage them to complete their applications. At 
Centers pursuing a Group approach this follow-up, if done at all, 
was performed by the four-year representative — who typically 
placed higher priority on follow-up for minority applicants. 

In order to implement this component of the program, the four- 
year representative required timely access to admissions data, one 
UC and three CSU campuses among the eleven four-year Transfer 
Center programs visited in spring 1987 lacked effective acces^s to 
admissions data and did not provide applicant follow-up. By the 
end of the Pilot Program all but two CSU and two UC campus 
coordinators among the 18 four-year Transfer Center programs 
visited had access to admissions data and provided applicant 
follow-up. 

d. Training Community College Counseling Staff 
In evaluation interviews, the accuracy and timeliness of 
information provided to community college transfer students was 
identified as a major concern by four-year campus outreach staff 
on all 18 campuses. According to respondents, community college 
students seen in individual counseling appointments frequently had 
a large number of non-transferable units, or courses outside a 
general education or breadth pattern. We were told that students 
were frequently confused about the courses they needed in order to 
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transfer. This confusion could have been due to lack of 
counseling, inadequate articulation and/or Inadequate dissemination 
of articulation agreements. Until the recent implementation of the 
community college matriculation lirogram^ many community colleges 
did not reqtiire students to receive counseling prior to enrolling 
in courses, students preparing to transfer could take courses for 
four or five years without the benefit of academic planning with 
a counselor. Alternatively, articulation between a four-year 
college and contaunity college may not have been complete or up- 
to-date. In such cases, students may hot have been able to obtain 
the necessary information from their counselors. Or, current 
articulation agreements may not have been disseminated or explained 
to students by a counselor. 

since four-year college requirements were complex and changed 
frequently, it was a challenge to community college counseling 
departments to disseminate accurate, timely advice to potential 
transfers, even when comprehensive articulation agreements were up 
to date. To address this problem, four-year Transfer Center 
representatives at five UC and four CSU campuses trained community 
college counselors on current admissions policies, applications 
procedures and articulation agreements. The training, done on an 
annual basis, represented an extension of previous outreach efforts 
by the four-year colleges to community college counselors. This 
activity required both a high level of trust between cooperating 
colleges and a four-year representative with sufficient expertise 
to conduct the training sessions. 
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e. Facultiv Activities 

Four-year faculty often participated in Transfer Center 
activities with coimaunity college faculty in related disciplines. 
Development of articulation agreements for majors often 
necessitated faculty- to- faculty dialogue about community college 
course content and four-year college requirements. The 
articulation officers of the two- and four-year colleges made 
arrangements for these meetings. In many cases. The Transfer 
Centers helped to facilitate this contact by sponsoring joint 
faculty meetings, luncheons or informal gatherings. In addition, 
Transfer Center four-year representatives often involved four-year 
faculty in special meetings with community college faculty in 
related disciplines. These meetings were designed to explain 
transfer opportunities and career options available in major 
fields. The meetings were viewed by four-year Transfer Center 
staff as important motivational activities for minority students, 
who were able to talk to four-year faculty and learn about career 
and transfer opportunities. For example, the Transfer Center 
coordinator at a four-year university jointly planned an all day 
Saturday meeting with four-year business faculty and black 
commxanity college students majoring in business. The 50 or so 
students who attended met the four-year faculty with whom they 
would be studying when they transferred. In the words of the 
Transfer Center coordinator, »»They [the students} could see the 
light at the end of the tunnel. We ask them to take general 
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education courses for two years before they come to us and this 
kind of activity renews their motivation to keep on working toward 
the major.** 

This meeting required coordinated planning with the Transfer 
Center at the community college to identify black business majors 
interested in this four-year campus. It also required the ability 
of the four-year Transfer Center coordinator to gain cooperation 
from four-year faculty. 

Faculty activities were a component of all but one CSU 
Transfer Center program and four of the seven UC Transfer Center 
programs visited in the evaluation fieldwork. During these visits, 
faculty from business and engineering departments were interviewed 
on six CSU campuses, and faculty from other academic areas were 
interviewed on three UC and four CSU campuses. Four-year faculty 
who participated in Transfer Center activities gave two primary 
purposes for their involvement* First, they wanted to be sure that 
complex prerequisites were well understood by community college 
students interested in transfer. This was paarticularly important 
for business and engineering faculty, the two most sought-after 
transfer majors. Second, faculty wanted to encourage minority 
transfers in order to increase the number of upper division 
minority students on their campus. Faculty interviewed for the 
evaluation were well awalre of the problem of underrepresentation 
of minorities in higher education. 

The activities of the four-year Transfer Center programs in 
1987-88 are summarized in Table 11-18. 
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Ttihlm ZX-X8 

Four-Vear Transfer Center Activities 

1987-88 







I2jS 


csu 




(1) 


Workshops 


7 


11 


18 


(2) 


Academic Advising 


7 


11 


18 


(3) 


Applicant Follow-Up 


5 


9 


14 


(4) 


Training 


5 


4 


9 


(5) 


Faculty Activities 


4 


10 


14 




Total Campuses Visited 


7 


11 


18 



4. Other Tranafer-^Related Activities 

The four*-year campuses that participated in the Transfer 
Center program all conducted other efforts to enhance tri^nsfer. 
These efforts varied in scope and approach, often involving 
partnerships between a four-year institution and a community 
college, for outreach and support services to minority students. 
Some of these outreach programs were implemented by staff jointly 
funded by the four-year college and the community college. One 
university had developed a large scale transfer program with 
community colleges in the region, including a special transfer 
curriculum, support services and guaranteed admissions status to 
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participants. Several Transfer Center colleges participated in 
that program. 

Some of these established efforts served as springboards for 
the four-year Transfer Center effort; relationships developed in 
joint outreach programs were a strong basis for cooperation in the 
Transfer Center program. The large scale transfer program at the 
university described above, for example, served as a resource for 
four»year faculty involvement in the community colleges with 
Transfer Cctters. In some cases, however, established efforts were 
not an asset to Transfer Center implementation, due to competition 
between existing outreach programs and Transfer Center programs on 
the four*year campuses. 

5. Summary Qt Key Finaincrs — Fft^r-Vgar Ingtitutipng 

Twenty-two public four-year institutions participated in the 
Transfer Center program: eight UC campuses and fourteen CSU 
campuses. Eighteen of the twenty-two participating colleges were 
visited once during evaluation fieldwork. This section summarizes 
the evaluation *s key findings regarding the implementation of the 
Transfer Center Pilot Program at four-year colleges. 

a) All partiolpatiag four-yaar eollagas visited during the 
evaluatioa iaplettaatad the vorlMhopa and aoadamie advising 
Gompoaanta of tha prograai othar program aldaaats were 
implaaaatad laaa ooasiataatly. 

Four-year college Transfer Center programs consisted of (l) 
application workshops for community college students, conducted at 
community wcllege Transfer Centers, (2) individual academic 
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advisement for community college students, (3) applicant follow-up 
for community college students applying to four-year colleges, (4) 
training for commxinity college counseling staff on current four- 
year college admissions policies and articulation agreements, and 
(5) faculty activities in which four-year college faculty met with 
community college faculty in related disciplines. 

b) Ditfereaoes among four^year campuses in the degree of emphasis 
placed on outreach to hlaok and Bispanlo students were 
associated with differe&oes in the way four-year 
administrators perceived Transfer Center program goals. 

The goal of increasing all transfers with an emphasis on 
minority underrepresented students was sharad by most community 
college administrators, and by four-year college administrators at 
ten of the 18 four-year colleges visited in the evaluation 
fieldwork. Staff at eight four-year colleges expressed a narrower 
goal of increasing solely black and Hispanic transfers. These staff 
had a greater sense of urgency toward outreach to minority students 
than that expressed by their community college counterparts. Four- 
year Transfer Center staff who were concerned mainly with black and 
Hispanic student transfer focused more heavily on collaborative 
outreach efforts to locate and motivate minority student transfer 
candidates. 

e) XiogistioaX support from four-year institutions was necessary 
for effective inpleaeatatioa of Transfer Center activities* 

Four kinds of logistical support were needed to implement 

Transfer Center activities: Articulation major sheets, admissions 

data and access to admissions evaluators were needed for the 
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academic advisement component of the program, cooperation from 
faculty was needed to implement faculty activities. In all but a 
few ca-jeSf complete logistical support from the four-year 
institution was present by the end of the Pilot Program. 

d) There were isolated problems la the lapleaeatfttion of the 
four-year college Transfer Center Program. 

I9hile all the Transfer Center coordinators at the four-year 
colleges brought experience as outreach and admissions personnel 
uo the program, at five colleges the coordinator did not actually 
conduct visits to community college Transfer Centers. In these 
cases, the coordinator sent various student services staff from 
other units to the community college. These representatives (who 
were sometimes college students themselves) were often unable to 
answer community college students* questions. Two of these five 
colleges changed to a coordinator visitor model during the Pilot 
Program, and abandoned the multiple visitor approach. 

Tov rd the end of the Pilot Program, there were isolated cases 
of reduced levels of effort by four-year colleges* These problems 
were rare; most four-year colleges sustained their effort 
throughout the program implementation period. 
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C. XNTBRSBOMBNTAL COOPERATION 



1* canpug-t9~caipp^8 h^tiviti^^ 

Intersegmental cooperation among community college and four- 
year college staff was an essential feature of the state plan for 
the Transfer Center Pilot Program. Transfer Center annual 
schedules of activities were planned cooperatively between the 
community college Transfer Center directors and the four-year 
campus Transfer Center coordinators. For workshops on application 
procedures and admissions policies, for example, the Transfer 
Center at the community college publicized the event, contacting 
potential transfer students by mail or phone. The four-year 
representative conducted the workshops, disseminating information 
on application deadlines, handing out forms, and answering 
students* questions. For individual counseling. Transfer Center 
staff at the community college publicized the availability on 
campus of a four-year representative, contacted students who might 
be interested in that college (as identified on the Transfer Center 
database) , and provided a schedule of appointments for the four- 
year representative, a private place to meet with the students, 
access to a telephone, and the transcripts of the students who were 
scheduled for the appointments. 

An example of in-depth intersegmental cooperation was 
collaborative outreach to black and Hispanic underrepresented 
community college students. Black and Hispanic students who 
identified themselves at registration as interested in transfer 
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were typic&lXy entered in the cosununlty college *s Transfer Center 
database. Some Transfer Centers went beyond this approach to 
recruit minority students through cooperative efforts between the 
community college staff and the four-year college representatives. 
The four*-year representative , with the assistance of the Transfer 
Center director* spoke to students in freshmen-level transfer 
courses about potential transfer opportunities and Transfer Center 
services. Occasionally, a four-year college hired minority 
transfer students on its campus to return to their community 
college to recruit students for the Transfer Center. 

Intersegmental cooperation observed in the Transfer Center 
program eictended beyond the activities of the Transfer Center 
itself. Improved relationships among campus level administrators 
with related duties at cooperating institutions often helped 
resolve problems related to admissions policies and procedures, 
articulation issues, and other matters of importance to the 
transfer function. Sometimes improved relationships were found 
among community colleges and four-year colleges that were far apart 
geographically and might not have had a strong transfer 
relationship prior to the Transfer Center program. In other cases, 
improved relationships occurred among colleges in close proximity 
where problems with articulation or with admissions policies and 
procedures had caused difficulties in prior years. In such cases, 
the required intersegmental cooperation aspect of the Transfer 
Center program brought administrators into closer contact to 
develop a shared agenda for transfer. The comment of one four-year 
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campus high level administrator was typical. "I never realized how 
far apart we*d grown from our commuriity college down the road, 
which sends us hundreds of transfers each year. The Transfer 
Center program helped us build much better relationships. I never 
want to go back to the *bad old days*.** 

Some problems in intersegmental relations remain: Two four- 
year colleges reduced their level of effort over the course of the 
Pilot Program, and some sent untrained representatives visit 
community college Transfer Centers. These were isolated problems, 
however. On the whole, intersegmental cooperation met or exceeded 
state expectations. 

Transfer is a largely regional phenomenon? the vast majority 
of community college transfers enter CSU and UC campuses near their 
community college. We learned that regional Transfer Center 
cooperative activities extended beyond the three colleges (a CCC, 
CSU and UC campus) that jointly submitted their Pilot Program 
application to the state. Instead, clusters of two and four-year 
colleges cooperated in a regional transfer miiieu. Some community 
colleges and four-year institutions operated in more than one 
cluster. Table 11-19 displays the regional cooperative clusters 
observed in the Transfer Center Pilot Program. 

Four-year college staff often visited community colleges in 
their cluster that were not part of their original application. 
Joint events were planned and implemented among several community 
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colleges and four-year colleges within the cluster* New 
articulation agreements were developed within the clusters. The 
depth and breadth of regional cooperation within the clusters grew 
during the course of the Pilot Prograun. 

The state intersegmental plan included a mechanism for the 
resolution of problems arising between participating colleges. The 
plan called for four-year campuses to raise serious intersegmental 
issues with their systemwide offices for resolution with the 
Chancellor of the community colleges. Exsuttples of serious 
issues in the Pilot Program included: (1) A community college 
allowed its Transfer Center director position to remain vacant for 
six months, while nearly all Transfer Center ftmctions ceased. (2) 
A community college closed its Transfer Center during the summer, 
at a time when the four-year college had planned activities for the 
Center and (3) A four-year college stopped visiting a Transfer 
Center community college. These problems meant that a component 
of the Transfer Center program was not being implemented, or a 
hiatus in Transfer Center activities. While the incidence of such 
issues among cooperating two and four-year colleges was low, their 
resolution did not follow original state plan guidelines. The CSU 
and UC campuses did not utilize their system level offices to 
resolve such problems with community colleges. Instead, four-year 
campus representatives sought help from the CCC Chancellor's 
Office, which had no authority to deal directly with individual 
four-year colleges. 
106 
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Regional Clusters Observed in the 
Transfer Center Pilot Program 



Cluster 

1. Bay Area 



UC Campus 
Berkeley 



CSU Campus 

San Francisco 
Kayward 



7,. Sacramento 



Davis 



Sacramento 



3. Fresno 



Santa Cruz Fresno 



4. Santa 
Barbara 

5. lA County 



Santa 
Barbara 

UCIA 



Cal Poly SLO 



Los Angeles 
Northridge 



6. Pomona/ 
Riverside 



Riverside Cal Poly 

UCLA San Bernardino 

Fullerton 



7. Orange 



Irvine 



Fullerton 
cal Poly 
Pomona 



8. San Diego 



San Diego San Diego 



9. North Coast 
10. Bakersfield 



Berkeley Hiuoboldt 



Santa 
Barbara 



Bakersfield 



SFCC 
Laney 

American 
River 
Cosumnes 
Sac City 

Fresno City 

Santa 
Barbara 

East LA 
LACC 

Santa Monica 
Compton 

Citrus 
Mt. Sac 
San 

Bernardino 
Valley 

Cerritos 
Mt. Sac 
Citrus 

Imperial 
Valley 
Palomar 
Southwestern 

Redwoods 

Bakersfield 
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The most coamon approach to resolving problems was through 
discussions between higher level campus administrators £rom the 
community college and the four-year institution. The case of the 
four-year college that ended its participation in Transfer Center 
activities at a community college was resolved in this fashion. 
Some problems were also successfully resolved in advisory committee 
deliberations. For example, two four-year institutions, a CSU and 
a UC campus, expressed concern that a Group Approach Transfer 
Center was not giving sufficient attention to underrepresented 
minority students. An advisory committee meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of the problem and development of plans for 
collaborative outreach. 
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III. DESCRIPTIVE PROFILE OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 



This chapter describes characteristics of transfer students 
from all cosuaunity colleges in the state, both from state funded 
Transfer Center (SFTC) and other colleges, that were admitted to 
UC or CSU in 1986*87 1987*88, the second and third year of the 
Pilot Program. The information on community college transfers, 
&:hich was obtained from segmental offices for UC and CSU, provides 
descriptive data on the gender, ethnicity, total transferaUale 
units, grade point average and enrollment status of transfers in 
1986-87 and 1987-88. The data for both UC and CSU is for a full 
year of transfer students and allows us to contrast admits from 
SFTC colleges to admits from other colleges. 



A. COMPARISON OF SFTC TO OTHER COLLEGES 

1. gen^^y 

In both 1986-87 and 1987-88, transfer admits to UC and CSU 
from both Pilot Program and other colleges were about evenly 
divided between men and women, with CSU enrolling slightly higher 
proportions of women. Tables III-l and III-2 show these data. 
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TMm XZZ-l 

Gender of Transfer Admits 
1986--87 

Percent Female 
Atoitg %9i jgFTg ggXXgggP other Colleges 

UC 50% 49% 

CSU 53% 52% 



Table XZI-2 

Gender of Transfer Admits 
1987-88 

Percent Female 
AOmi^^ %9i gFTC goll^gg,! other Colleges 

tic 49% 50% 

CSU 53% 52% 
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2. Ethnicity 

Ths ethnicity of transfer admits from SFTc and other colleges 
is shown in Tables III-3 and III-4 for both years and both 
segments. Because the SFTC colleges as a group had higher minority 
enrollments, we would anticipate that their transfer admits would 
show a higher representation of black and Hispanic students and a 
lower proportion of white students. 

These tables confirm that Asian, black and Hispanic students 

were more heavily represented in the transfers from Pilot Program 

colleges than from other colleges in both years for both segments. 

For UC, minority students in the transfer population increased from 

Transfer Center colleges. For other community colleges, the 

proportion of black transfers remained stable and the proportion 

19 

of Hispanic transfers increased slightly. 

3. yot^l Transferable Units 

At the time of enrollment to a four-year college, a community 
college transfer student's total transferable units are calculated 
by the receiving institution. Tables III-5 and III-6 show the 
number of transferable units enrollees had at the time of transfer, 
as determined by the receiving UC or CSU campus. These tables 
report data only on enrollees? students who were admitted but did 



^^Between 1986-87 and 1987-88, the number of transfer students 
admitted to UC without ethnic identification declined, which may 
account for part of the increase shown for all ethnic groups at UC 
in 1987-88. 

Ill 
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T«bl« ZZX-3 

Ethnicity of Transfers 
1986-87 

Percent of Total Transfers 
SFTC colleges Qthgr CgXlgq^g 





US, 






CSV 


Asian 


16.9% 


15.8% 


14.1% 


10% 


Black 


3.7% 


8.5% 


2.9% 


5% 


Hispanic 


11.1% 


13.7% 


8.5% 


9% 


White 


58.2% 


57.9% 


64.0% 


72% 



Table ZZX-4 

Ethnicity of Transfers 
1987-88 

Percent of Total Transfers 

SFTC Colleges ptl^^y qqll^q^s 

Asian 17.3% 15.5% 13.5% 10.6% 

Black 3.9% 7.9% 2.9% 5.4% 

Hispanic 11.7% 15.5% 8.7% 9.1% 

White 59.8% 57.0% 67.8% 71.5% 
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Tablft XII-5 

Total Transferable Units of 
Transfer Enrol lees 

1986-87 



T9t^ftl ffnitg 
Less Than 30 
31-52 
52-70 
71-100 
Over 101 



SPTC colleges 
CSU 

7% 



5JS 
9% 
6% 
14% 
49% 
22% 



14% 
43% 

21% 
15% 



Other Colleges 



9% 
7% 
18% 
44% 
22% 



6% 
16% 
49% 
18% 
13% 



Table ZXX-6 

Total Transferable Units of 
Transfer Enrol lees 

1987-88 



Qt^^y, ,qoia,ege^ 



Total Units 
Less Than 30 
31-52 
52-70 
71-100 
Over 101 



US. 
8% 
8% 
16% 
47% 
21% 



CSU 
7% 
16% 
26% 
30% 
21% 



8% 
7% 
20% 
44% 
21% 



CSU 
6% 
15% 
48% 
19% 
12% 
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not enroll are not shown. 

Students who enrolled as transfers at UC In both 1986-87 and 
1987-88 had more units than those who enrolled at CSU, regardless 
of whether they were admitted from a Pilot Program or other 
college. Enrollees in both segments from Pilot Program colleges 
also had more transferable units than did enrol.iees from other 
colleges, in both years. There was a particularly wide difference 
for CSU in 1987-88, when 51 percent of their enrollees from Pilot 
Program colleges had more than 71 transferable units, compared to 
31 percent of CSU enrollees from other colleges. Information on 
the extent to which transfer admits had satisfied lower division 
breadth and general education requirements was not available on the 
segmental databases so we do not Jcncw what proportion of these 
transferable units were applied to satisfying these lower division 
requirements. The difference between the segments on the numbers 
of transfers enrolling with a high number of transferable units may 
reflect a difference in admissions policies. As a rule, UC 
campuses prefer transfer students to complete or nearly complete 
their breadth requirements for lower division prior to transfer. 
CSU accepts transfer student with 56 transferable units who have 
not completed their general education lower division requirements. 

4. grade ?Qint Av^raq^ 

The four year colleges calculate grade point averages for 
transferable community college coursework completed by transfer 
students. Tables III-7 and III-8 show the grade point averages of 
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T«bl« ZZZ-7 



Connunity College Grade Point Averages 
of Transfer Enrol lees 

1986-87 

SSh SFTC Colleges fiH^heiT <?Q3>^egeg 



Less Than 1.9 7% 2% 6% 2% 

2.0-2.5 5% 26% 5% 23% 

2.6-3.0 26% 38% 26% 36% 

3.0-3.5 41% 26% 41% 30% 

3.6-4.0 20% 8% 21% 9% 



Table ZZX-8 

Community College Grade Point Averages 
of Transfer Enrollees 

1987-88 



GPA 

Xiess Than 1.9 

2.0-2,5 

2.6-3.0 

3.0-3.5 

3.5-4.0 



other Colleges 



4% 
6% 

30% 
40% 
21% 



psu 

2% 

28% 
38% 
25% 
7% 



5% 
5% 
27% 
41% 
22% 



2% 
24% 
36% 
29% 

9% 
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transfer enrollees from Pilot Progr2u& and other colleges fox* 1986- 
87 and 1987-88. In both years, transfer students to UC had higher 
grade point averages than transfers to CSU, regardless of whether 
they had been enrolled in a Pilot Program or other community 
college. Transfers admitted to CSU from Pilot Program colleges in 
1986-87 had somewhat lower grade point averages than transfers 
admitted from other colleges. 

5. EnrpJLlg^gnt status 

Each year, a significant portion of the community college 
students admitted as transfers tc UC and CSU do not enroll at 
either of those segments. The percentage of admits who enroll as 
transfers is defined as the "yield rate", and a higher yield rate 
increases the transfer rate, which is calculated only for actual 
enrollees. We examined the yield rates for students admitted to 
both segments in 1986-87 and 1987-88 from Pilot Program and other 
colleges. Some of the Transfer Center programs at four-year 
colleges provided follow-up services to admitted students between 
the time they were admitted by the college and enrolled there, 
helping students to obtain financial aid, housing and child care 
assistance. This service was offered in the hopes of increasing 
yield rates. The data shown in Tables III-9 and III-IO indicate 
that in both 1986-87 and 1987-88 the yield rate for UC was higher 
than the yield rate for CSU for both Pilot Program and other 
colleges, with the exception of the yield rate for Hispanic 
students in 1986-87. Yield rate differences were small in that 
year among other ethnic groups and between men and women, with 
116 
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Tttbl* XZZ-9 



Transfers Yield Rates 



SPTC Colleges 



Overall 

Gender 

Men 
Women 

Ethnicity 

Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 



m 

82% 



83% 
82% 



82% 
86% 
72% 
83% 



CSU 
7i% 



72% 
70% 



75% 
65% 
72% 
70% 



82% 



82% 
82% 



79% 
86% 
81% 
82% 



CSU 
70% 



71% 
70% 



72% 
63% 
71% 
71% 



Table ZII-IO 

Transfers Yield Rates 
1987-88 



Overall 

Gender 

Men 
Women 

Ethnicity 

Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 



86% 



86% 
85% 



85% 
85% 
86% 
83% 



72% 



72% 
73% 



70% 
69% 
75% 
73% 



Other Colleges 

HQ em 

70% 



82% 



82% 
83% 



79% 
86% 
84% 
83% 



71% 
70% 



66% 
67% 
73% 
71% 
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Pilot Program college rates generally slightly higher than those 
for other colleges, at both segments. In 1987-88, the yield rates 
for transfers from Pilot Program colleges generally increased, 
though they dropped for black student transfers to UC and for Asian 
student transfers to CSU. The yield rates for other colleges in 
1987-88 were about the same as they had been in 1986-87. 

B. COMPJUtXSOM OP STODBNTS WHO HERS AMD WERE NOT 
TRIiMSFER CENTER CLIENTS 

The preceding section contrasted trends in transfer for 1986- 
87 and 1987-88 for students admitted from Pilot Program and other 
colleges. The students admitted from Pilot Program colleges may 
have used the Transfer Center or they may have gained admission to 
the four-year school without using any special help the Center 
could provide. This section focuses on the SFTC colleges 
themselves and compares Transfer Center clients to students who did 
not take advantage of the Centers; we call these students "non- 
Transfer Center clients." The section presents a more in-depth 
look at one cohort of transfer students from Pilot Program 
colleges , comparing those students who used the Transfer Center to 
those who did not. 

We compiled a cohort of transfer students who were enrolled 

* 

at a participating SFTC two-year college in 1986-87 and were 
admitted as transfers to UC or CSU in 1987-88. The records of the 
students at the two- and four-year college were linked using their 
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Social Secsurity numbers. One pilot college was not included in the 
cohort because it does not collect Social Security numbers from 
students . 

The results for the cohort cannot be directly equated to the 
profile of all students who transferred from Pilot Program colleges 
in 1987-88, because a relatively large share of CSU transfers in 
1987-88 enrolled in community college in the fall of 1987 and 
entered CSU i** the spring of 1988. These students are not included 
in this cohort group. As a result of the single missing community 
college and the absence of spring admits, some figures presented 
in this section differ from figures presented earlier. 

The gender of transfer students from SFTC colleges in this 
cohort is shown in Table III-ll. Transfer admits from Pilot 



Table Ill-xi 



Gender of Transfer Admits 



1987-88 Cohort Analysis 



Percent Female 



Admits to : 



Non-TC Clients 



UC 



47% 



49% 



CSU 



52% 



54% 
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Program colleges to UC included a slightly higher percentage of 
males than females: Forty-nine percent of non-Transfer Center 
client admits and 47 percent of Transfer Center client admits were 
female. At CSU, transfer admits from Pilot Program colleges 
included a slightly higher percentage of females than males. 
However, a relatively lower percentage of Transfer Center clients 
admitted to CSU were female (52 percent) than were admits who were 
not Transfer Center clients (54 percent) • 

These data show a consistent pattern of slightly greater use 
of Transfer Center services by male than female community college 
transfer students. The gender of students and their attendance 
jiiittem (whether full-time or part-time students) were related. 
The population of part-time students at community colleges is 
disproportionately female: 57.5 percent of part-time students and 
50.1 percent of full-time students enrolled in the fall of 1987 
were female. As discussed below, the population of Transfer Center 
clients included more full-time than part-time students. 

2. Ethnicity 

Table III-12 describes the ethnic breakdown for the cohort. 
For each segment, a proportionately higher percentage of black and 
Hispanic admits came through the Transfer Center than did not. For 
UC, over 17 percent of Transfer Center clients admitted were black 
or Hispanic as opposed to 14 percent of non-Transfer Center client 
admits. For CSU, 23*5 percent of Transfer Center client admits 
were black or Hispanic versus 20 percent of non-Transfer Center 
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Tal>l« ZXZ-12 

Ethnicity of Transfers From SFTC Colleges 
1987-88 Cohort Analysis 

Percent of Total Transfers 
TC Clients Non-TC Clier^t:s 









US 


CSU 


Asian 


16% 


13% 


17% 


18% 


Black 


4% 


6% 


4% 


6% 


Hispanic 


13% 


18% 


10% 


14% 


White 


60% 


56% 


64% 


55% 


Others or DK 


7% 


7% 


5% 


7% 



client admits. CSU*s black and Hispanic admits were relatively 
higher than UC*s as a percentage of total admits in both groups 
— Transfer Center clients and non-clients. 

Table III-13 shows for each ethnic group the percent of admits 
who were Transfer Center clients. Overall, 46 percent of the 
transfer admits from Pilot Program colleges to UC were Transfer 
Center clients and 36 percent of admits from Pilot Program colleges 
to CSU were Transfer Center clients. This suggests that the 
Transfer Center program had greater success in reaching uc 
transfers as opposed to CSU transfers. In most cases, the grants 
to CSU campuses were about half of the grants to UC campuses 
($26,000 versus $50,000), though the community colleges transfer 
seven times more students to CSU than to UC. in addition, six of 
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TAbltt XXZ-X3 



Percent of Ethnic Group Transfers Served 
By the Transfer Center 

198 7 "-8 8 Cohort Analysis 



Percent of Ethnic Group 
Who Transferred and 
Here TC Clients 



Asian 42% 29% 

Black 43% 35% 

Hispanic 54% 43% 

White 45% 37% 

Total 46% 36% 



the eleven CSU campuses reported a narrower goal for the program 
— to focus on solely on increasing minority transfers. 

The table also shows that 42 percent, 43 percent and 45 
percent respectively of Asian, black and white UC transfer admits 
were Transfer Center clients. Over half of UC Hispanic admits from 
Pilot Program colleges were Transfer Center clients. Of the Asian, 
black and white admits to CSU from this cohort, 29 percent, 35 
percent and 37 percent respectively were Transfer Center clients. 
A higher percent (43 percent) of Hispanic admits to CSU were 
Transfer Center clients. For both segments, Hispanic transfers 
were somewhat more likely than other ethnic groups to be Transfer 
Center clients, with Asians the least likely. 
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3. Attendance Patitern 

Most transfer admits frost Pilot Program colleges in 1987-88 
attended community college full<-time in i986«-87 (see Table III-14) . 
Transfer Center clients who were admitted in 1987-88 included 
relatively more full-time students than did non-Transfer Center 
clients from Pilot Program colleges. This indicates that full-time 
students wer^^ more likely to use Transfer center services, and this 
finding held to a greater extent for uc-bound transfers. 



Table 

Pattern of Attendance at Community College 

Transfer Admits 
1987-88 Cohort Analysis 





TC, 


Clients 


Ncr-TC 




Attei)<led cc 


US. 


CSU 




CSU 


Full time 


74% 


76% 


59% 


51% 


Part time (6-12 units) 


19% 


19% 


27% 


33% 


Part time (1-6 units) 


7% 


5% 


14% 


16% 



4. R^ffi^^ifti cowr^ey,9rH 

Under new matriculation policies, community college students 
are assessed at entry for their math and English skills. Students 
whose test results show a need for remedial coursework are 
encouraged to take such courses. Table III-15 shows the percentage 
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of transfer admits from participating colleges who were ever 
enrolled in remedial math or English in community college. For 
this cohort, there was little difference between Transfer Center 
and non-Transfer Center clients admitted to UC. CSV admits 
included a higher proportion of students who took remedial courses, 
and higher rates of remedial coursework for Transfer Center clients 
than for non-clients. 



Tahle ZXZ-X5 

Transfers Who Enrolled in Remedial Courses 
1987-88 Cohort Analysis 

Percent of Transfer Admits 

ue ssn SIC ssH 

Enrolled in CC 

Remedial English 9% 13% 8% 11% 

Remedial Math 9% 17% 8% 10% 



5. yptai.. vnlts 

While CSU and UC require community college transfers to 
complete 56 transferable units, most students actually have in 
excess of 56 community college units at the time of transfer. 
Table III-16 shows the results for this cohort of transfers 
enrolled from Pilot Program colleges. 
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Tabl« XIX-16 

Total Transferable units 
Transfer Enrollees From SFTC Cc^lleges 
1987-88 Cohort Analysis 

TC Client yon-TC Qli^nt 

Total Units U& Smi I2£ £§n 

Less Than 30 3% 4% 3% 8% 

31-52 7% 16% 8% 16% 

52-70 17% 30% 23% 24% 

71-100 47% 32% 43% 30% 

over 101 26% 18% 23% 22% 



Most transfers to UC in this cohort — 73 percent of Transfer 
Center clients and 66 percent of non-Transfer Center clients — had 
more than 71 units. Transfer Center clients admitted to UC had, 
as a group, more units than non-Transfer Center clients. Half of 
CSU transfers who were TC clients had more than 71 units; 52 
percent of non-Transfer Center clients had more than 71 units. In 
general, admits to CSU had fewer units than did UC admits, 
regardless of their participation in the Transfer center program. 
Our data did not include information on the extent to which 
transfer admits had satisfied general education or breadth 
requirements for the admitting four-year college at the time they 
transferred. 
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Each year, a significant percentage of transfer admits to uc 
and csu do not enroll at either segment. They may continue to 
attend community college and re-^apply at a later date, or they may 
discontinue their education. As discussed in the preceding 
section, four-year colleges commonly calculate a "yield rate" — 
the percent of admittees who actually enroll at their institutions. 
Table IXI'*17 shows the yield rate for this cohort of students, 
overall, by gender and by ethnicity. 



Table XIZ-X7 

Transfers From SFTC Colleges 
Yield Rates 
19 57-88 Cohort Analysis 



TP qj,ients. Won~TC clients 

Overall 85.6% 77.4% 85.3% 76.9% 
Gender 

Men 84.7% 77.0% 86.3% 76.7% 

Women 86.6% 78.0% 81.9% 77.0% 

Ethnicity 

Asian 84.9% 72.0% 90.0% 73.9% 

Black 83.9% 71.0% 83.8% 75.2% 

Hispanic 81.4% 81.9% 79.8% 76.0% 

White 86.2% 78.7% 85.2% 74.0% 
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For this cohort of students, the overall yield rates for each 
segment — while very similar for both Transfer Center clients and 
non-clients — were slightly higher for Transfer Center clients 
than for non-clients. For UC admits from Pilot Program colleges, 
the yield rate for women was substantially higher for Transfer 
Center clients than for non-clients. For men, the Transfer Center 
clients* yield rate at UC was lower than for non-Transfer Center 
clients. Both male and female admits to CSU who used the Transfer 
Center enrolled in slightly higher proportions than those who did 
not use the Center. 

Yield rates by ethnicity vary according to whether students 
were or were not Transfer Center clients. For Asian students 
admitted to both segments, non-Transfer Center clients had somewhat 
higher yield rates. For black, Hispanic and white students UC 
yield rates were slightly higher for Transfer Center clients than 
for non-clients. For CSU admits, white and Hispanic yield rates 
were slightly higher for Transfer Center clients than for non- 
clients. Yield rates among Asian and black students were slightly 
higher for CSU transfers who did not use the Transfer Center. 
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IV. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PILOT PROGRAM 



Chapter II examined how successfully colleges implemented the 
Transfer Centers, Based on field visits, we concluded that the 
Centers were successfully implemented. This chapter asks the next, 
and to a considerable extent, the most important, question: How 
effective were the Transfer Centers in improving transfer rates, 
particularly for underrepresented students? 

To answer this question, we used an analytic procedure in 
which we measured the average transfer rate for the twenty state- 
funded Transfer Centers (SFTCs) before and after the introduction 
of the Pilot Program. All other things being equal, the program 
could be judged effective if the transfer rate increased. 

Though simple in theory, this design is difficult to carry out 
in practice for several reasons. First, all other things are not 
equal. That is, there are many causes of transfers going up or 
down that may have little to do with the Transfer Centers per se. 
For example, student enrollment, demographics, and the proportion 
of students who are enrolled full-time can, and do, change for each 
college over time, and these (as well as other) factors affect 
transfers. Thus, the analysis presented in this chapter takes such 



factors into account so that the **post** Pilot Program period can 
be reasonably compared to the "pre" Pilot Program situation. 

Second, in addition to changes that occur within each of the 
SFTC colleges, there may be broad trends affecting all the 
community colleges and their transfer rates. For this evaluation's 
purposes, we need not investigate the ceta^es of these broad shifts 
or fluctuations in transfer rates, but rather make sure that they 
do not distort the goal of assessing the Pilot Program's 
effectiveness. To this end, we not only want to compare the SFTC 
pre and post; we must also compare the increase (or decline) in the 
SFTC's transfer rates with the general increase (or decline) in 
transfer rates for all the other colleges. This chapter presents 
these comparisons. 

Third, the traditional measurement of transfer rate can itself 
distort the reality of transfer activity at a college. The reason 
for this is simple. Currently, the standard measure of transfer 
activity is the ratio of the number of transfers to the total 
credit enrollment. But the enrollment figure includes a majority 
of students who cannot transfer in the year the measurement is made 
because they have not completed sufficient course work to do so. 
Therefore, the total credit enrollment far exceeds the possible 



^''Though the Pilot Program began in 1985-86, Chapter II found 
that the first year or so of implementation was, not surprisingly, 
difficult. By the third year, all SFTC colleges had successfully 
implemented the state model. Therefore we have chosen 1987-88 as 
the "post" year for assessing the program's effectiveness. We will 
evaluate its effectiveness against the pre-implementation years 
1982-83 through 1984-85. 
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number of transfers, and the transfer rate is consequently always 
very low. Other measures of transfer effectiveness should, and 
can, be developed. For the sake of this report, we have elected 
to calculate the transfer rate in the traditional way (with some 

21 

adjustments to correct for obvious flaws in the usual measure). 
We have focused the evaluation on increases ( or decreases ) in the 
rate of tra.isfer, not on absolute levels. In addition, the 
evaluation includes comparisons of transfer rates for the Pilot 

22 

Program colleges and for all other colleges. 

The following sections analyze effectiveness for transfers to 
the University of California (UC) separately from transfers to 
California State University (CSU) rather than combining the two. 
By doing so, the absolute levels of transfer rates displayed in 
this chapter are less than if the two were combined. This 
procedure does not affect the validity of our analysis or 



"^■^The calculation of transfer rate for the pre and post period 
was basically the number of transfers divided by the number of 
credit enrollees times 1,000, which yields the transfer rate per 
1,000 credit enrollees. For the po*'**-implementation transfer rate, 
we divided the number of transfers ^«"^7-88 by the average number 
of credit enrollees in fall 19' the pre-implementation 

transfer rate, we divided the tott f transfers for 1982- 

83, 1983-84, and 1984-85 by the totax redit enrollment over 

the same time period; using these averag&s helps to take into 
account minor annual fluctuations in transfers. Appendix C shows 
t*^e actual number of transfers to UC and CSU for 1982-83 through 
1987-88. 

^^From the standpoint of statistical analysis, the data 
presented below will not support cause and effect conclusions 
regarding the Transfer Center Pilot Program. However, the data do 
provide information on the impact of the Transfer Centers, and, 
together with other evidence gathered by the evaluation, provide 
strong circumstantial evidence in support of evaluation findings 
on Pilot Program effectiveness. 
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conclusions, but the reader should understand that the transfer 
rates are smaller than they would be if the rates for both segments 
were combined, similarly, due to limitations in the data,^"^ we 
could not measure transfer rates to four-year institutions other 
than UC and CSU. since as much as one'-fifth of transfers go 
elsewhere, 2« the transfer rates shown in this chapter understate 
the true state of affairs. Once again, we have no reason to 
believe that this omission invalidates the evaluation's findings. 

A. TRANSFERS TO UC 

1* JR^w Tg?^nsf^r Rates 

The data available for transfers to UC are limited, in that 
winter and spring transfers were not recorded by UC for the years 
prior to 1986-87. Consequently, we cannot make a pre~to~post Pilot 
Program comparison for fall plus winter/ spring transfers to UC. 



As the first chapter indicated, the data for the analysis 
described above came from several sources. The number of transfers 
to UC and CSU came from data published by OPEC; community college 
enrollment data came from reports published by the California 
Community Colleges. For 1986-87 and 1987-88 (the Pilot Program 
years for which we had data) , the published data were checked 
against computer-readable files provided independently by all three 
segments. Neither published nor computer-readable data were 
available from private colleges and universities for both the pre 
and post Pilot Program periods. 

*^ln fall 1987, 21 percent of all transfers to four-year 
institutions in California were to private colleges and 
universities. (California Postsecondary Education Commission, 
Update of communitv College Transfer student Statistics. Fall 1987. 
Sacramento: March 1988, Report 88-15) 
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Table IV-1 shows the average UC fall raw transfer rate*^ of the 
SFTC colleges before and after Pilot Program implementation, and 
the corresponding average rates for all other colleges in 
California. Table IV-1 suggests that SFTC colleges increased 
their average transfer rate after the implementation of the Pilot 
Program. The 1982 - 1984 average fall transfer rate to UC for 
these colleges was 4.8 transfers per thousand, whereas the rate for 
fall 1987 was 5.9 — an increase of 1.1 transfers per thousand 
credit enrollees, or about a 20 percent increase. 

Though 1.1 transfers per thousand is our best estimate of the 
increase in the fall raw transfer rate to UC for the Pilot Program 
colleges, there is statistical uncertainty associated with this and 
all other estimates made in this chapter. ^'^ For example, the 20 



''^As noted in the text, the transfer rate of any college may 
vary due to varying circumstances, such as a change in its 
percentage of full-time enrollment. When transfer rates have been 
recomputed to account for such varying circumstances, they are 
called adjusted transfer rates. In order to distinguish these 
adjusted transfer rates from the (original) unadjusted rates, the 
unadjusted rates are called raw transfer rates. Average transfer 
rates were calculated as the average of the transfer rates of the 
individual colleges. 

^ ^Though data are not available for winter/ spring transfers 
to UC prior to 1986, data are available for the winter/ spring of 
1987-88. Using these data, we calculate that the UC winter/spring 
transfer rate for SFTC colleges was 2.7 transfers per thousand 
credit enrollees. pue to data limitations, we are unable to 
determine if this represents an increase in the transfer rate since 
the onset of the Pilot Program. The 1987-88 full year UC transfer 
rate for the SFTC colleges was 8.9. 

^^Appendix D (Volume 3 of this report) presents details on how 
large the uncertainty is for each estimated rate, though the main 
text indicates our assessment of the reliability of all key 
estimates. 
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percent increase shown in this case should not be considered as 
definitive, due to the statistical uncertainty associated with this 
estimate. Nonetheless, the results presented in Appendix D lead 
us to be confident that a notable increase did occur. We shall 
return to this issue subsequently. 



Table IV-1 

Average Raw Transfer Rates to UC (Fall) 
Transfers Per 1,000 Credit Enrollees* 

Pre- Post- 
Implementation Implementation Significance 
Period Period Probability** 

SFTC Colleges 4.8 (1.1) 5.9 (1.4) .02 

Other Colleges 4.2 (0.3) 4.0 (0.3) .07 

♦ The numbers in parenthesis are the standard deviations of the 
estimated transfer rates. These statistics indicate the extent of 
statistical uncertainty of the estimates. Niunbers in parentheses 
in all other tables also refer to the standard deviations of the 
estimated transfer rates. 



** This column is the significance probability (i.e., "p-value") 
of no difference between pre- and post-implementation transfer 
rates. The probability is computed using a two-tailed Wilcoxon 
Signed Rank Test, which accounts for differences in transfer rates 
on a college by college basis* Anocher measure of the difference 
in transfer rates is a Paired t-Test. Details are presented in 
Appendix 0, Section 7. 



The second row in Table IV-1 shows the fall raw transfer rates 
to UC for colleges other than those in the Pilot Program. There 
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are two features to notice about these transfer rates. First, the 
average post- implementation period transfer rate (4.0) is lover 
than the average pre-implementation period rate (4.2). This 
decrease implies that the raw transfer rate for these colleges, 
unlike the SFTC colleges, most likely did not increase. 

Second, the pre transfer rate of the other colleges is lower 
than that of the SFTC colleges. Why is this the case? The Pilot 
Program colleges received their grants through a competitive 
process; they were not selected randomly, as pure experimental 
design would require. Therefore, the colleges in tne Pilot Program 
differ from other colleges in a number of respects. Tables IV->2a 
and 2b show two important ways in which they differ: Prior to the 
start of the Pilot Program, the SFTC colleges enrolled a higher 
percentage of full-time and a lower percentage of white students 
than did the other colleges.^® 

These differences are important because they affect transfer 
rates. We conducted a regression analysis that generally showed 
transfer rates increase as the percentages of full-time or of white 
Students increase.*"^ In other words, comparisons between the 
transfer rates of SFTC and other colleges as shown in Table IV-l 



'^*'Available sources provide data on the percent of credit 
students who attend full-time, and the percent of all (credit and 
non-credit) students who are white (or members of other ethnic 
groups) . Given the absence of more specific data, we assumed in 
our analysis that the percent of white credit students is the same 
as the percent of all white students. 

^'Appendix D presents the results of all the regressions 
discussed in this chapter. 
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are soxoewhat inappropriate because the comparison colleges are 
different. Therefore, our comparison techniques took these 
differences into account and produced a "level playing field" on 
which the effectiveness of the Pilot Program was judged. 



Tabla ZV-2a 

Average Percent Pull-Time Credit Students 



SFTC Colleges 
Other Colleges 



Pre- 
Implementation 
Period 

29.6% 

25.8% 



Post- 
Implementation 
Period 

27.6% 
24.5% 



Tahle iv-2b 
Average Percent White Students* 



SFTC Colleges 
Other Colleges 

♦Includes non-credit students 



Pre- 
Implementation 
Period 

51.9% 

68.0% 



Post 
Implementation 
PQi^iod 

52.1% 

68.1% 
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To validate our procedures, we used two methods to approximate 
a level playing field. The first method was to match to the SFTC 
colleges a subset of the other colleges. This matched subset was 
similar to the SFTC colleges in enrollment and several other 
characteristics. Using this approach, the pre and post raw 
transfer rates for the matched colleges were 4.8 and 4.6, 
respectively, a noticeable difference from the rates of 4.2 and 4.0 
for all (matched and unmatched) other colleges. Because watching 
always implies some arbitrariness in deciding which colleges to 
exclude, the analysis reported in the next subsection is based on 
a different (but complementary) method of adjusting the transfer 
rates statistically. 

2. Adjusted Transfer R ^tes 

Table IV-3 presents the UC fall transfer rates after adjusting 
for changes in the percentage of full-time and percentage of white 
students between the pre- and po&t- implementation periods. SFTC 
and other colleges were adjusted separately. "^^ 

For the SFTC colleges after the implementation of the Pilot 
Program, we estimate that the adjusted transfer rate would have 



'^^Both methods yielded similar results (see Appendix D) . , 

^^More specifically, in order to adjust the post- 
implementation transfer rates, we performed a multiple regression 
of raw transfer rates on percent full-time and percent white 
students. To estimate the adjusted average post-implementation 
transfer rate, we substituted the average values of percent full- 
time and percent white for the pre-implementation period into the 
regression equation for the post-implementation period. Appendix 
D shows these equations; the values of percent full-time and 
percent white are shown in Tables iv-2a and b, 
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been 6.3 as compared to 5.9 for the raw transfer rate shown in 
Table IV-1. Why this increase? Table IV-2a showed that the 
percentage of full-time students went down at the SFTC colleges 
during the period of the Pilot Program, but we know that full-time 
students are more likely to transfer (see Appendix D for the exact 
analysis). consequently, the post-implementation transfer rate 
should be adjusted upward for SFTC colleges to take into account 
their lower percentage of full-time students. Similar calculations 
also apply to the other colleges whose raw transfer rates were 
adjusted upward. 



^^We made a second type of adjustment to check the validity 
of the results. Under this adjustment, the base case ^^s taken to 
be the group of other colleges prior to the beginning of the Pilot 
Program; their average raw transfer rate was 4.2 transfers per 
thousand credit enroilees. For the pre and post SFTC colleges (as 
well »s for the post other colleges) , we estimated their transfer 
ratas under the assumption that they had the same average 
percentages of full-time and of white students as the base case 
(the pre-implementation other colleges). For the SFTC colleges 
prior to the implementation of the Pilot Program, we estimated that 
the transfer rate was 5.9 as compared to 4.8 for the JJJ^'^transfer 
rate shown in Table IV-1. Why this i^c^^fa^^^^ T^^if^^^I^^^^^^^f 
that the other colleges had a considerably higher average 
percentage of white students. Since the transfer rate increases 
as the percentage of white students increases, when we adjusted the 
SFTC colleges to have the sauae average percer/v white students as 
the other colleges, the transfer rate at SPl'C colleges increased 
for the period prior to the Pilot Program. In fther words, it is 
reasonable to assume that the colleges that- opted into the Pilot 
program had a higher averaoe transfer rate ev^n talcing into account 
the fact that they had a lower percentage of white students. After 
making similar adjustments for the Post-implementation period, we 
estimated that the SFTC colleges would *iave had a UC fall transfer 
rate of 7.0, which represents 1.2 additional transfers per 1,000 
credit enroilees compared to the pre-implementation transfer rate 
for these colleges. In contrast, the other colleges showed no 
increase over this period. This analysis fully agrees with the 
analysis presented above. 
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Assessing the evidence at hand, we conclude that the Pilot 
Program colleges did show a significant increase in UC fall 
transfer rates, even after taking into account broad trends- 
affecting all community colleges, and specific differences among 
colleges that affect transfer rates. 



Table lV-*3 

Adjusted Average Transfer Rates to UC (Fall) 
Transfers Per 1,000 Credit Enrollees 

Pre- Post- 
Implementation Implementation Significance 
Period PeriQd Prol;>a^iXXt:y 

SFTC Colleges 4.8 (1.1) 6.3 (0.5) .04 

Other Colleges 4.2 (0.3) 4.2 (0.1) .30 



''''The probability is less than .002 that this increase 
occurred by chance (see Appendix D, Section 7) . 

^^The regression analysis showed that a high percentage of 
the variation in transfer rates across colleges can be explained 
by differences among the colleges in the percentages of full-time 
and of white students. Of course, other specific factors also 
affect transfer rates, but these may be the most significant of the 
college-specific factors. In addition, such broad concerns as 
changes in the economic situation or in the admissions policies of 
four-year institutions undoubtedly affect transfer rate. We have 
taken these broad trends into account by examining the difference 
between the pre and post situations for both the SFTC and other 
colleges. In this respect, the lack of an increase in either the 
raw or adjusted UC fall transfer rates for the other colleges (see 
Tables IV-1 and IV-3) suggests that the increase observed in the 
transfer rate for the SFTC colleges did not occur because of the 
cumulative effect of such broad trends. 
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3. ^ss^gginq thQ p^g^ltg 

Knowing that the Pilot Program did yield statistically 
significant gains for UC transfers, it is appropriate to assess how 
meaningful this increase was in practical terms. We will do this 
by asking and answering a series of questions that place the 
statistical findings into practical perspective: 

a. What was the percent inorease in transfer rate for SFTC 
colleges from pre<- to poat-iaplementation? 

After taking into account changes in student ethnic 

distribution and the percentage of full-time students 

enrolled, the SFTC colleges had an average increase of 

approximately 30 percent in their fall UC transfer rate. 

The other colleges showed no increase on average. 

b. Kow many additional transfers to UC might be credited to 
the Pilot Program? 

We estimate that the number of fall UC transfers from 
SFTC colleges was 392 more than it would have been 
without the Transfer Center Pilot Program. This 
calculation takes into account changes in the percentages 
of full-time and white students at the SFTC colleges, but 
it is only approximate and could be somewhat larger or 
smaller (see Appendix D for details) . Though this niimber 



''^This estimate (392) is calculated by taking the difference 
(1.5) between the pre- (4.8) and post- implementation (6.3) average 
adjusted transfer rates and multiplying by the total credit 
enrollees at the SFTC colleges in the post-period (261,545) and 
dividing by 1,000. 
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should not be considered definitive, it indicates the 
order of magnitude of the prograzs's effect. 



e. If the Pilot Prograa had been inpleaeated statewide^ how 
many additional transfers to uc might have ooourred? 

The answer to this question must be considered 

speculative, though we can provide an estimate based on 

statistical analysis. There truly is no way to predict 

exactly how the colleges that did not receive state 

funding would have implemented the program. However, if 

they had implemented Transfer Centers as successfully as 

did the SFTC colleges and if all other things had been 

equal, we estimate there would have been about 1,200 

additional fall UC transfers statewide (assuming, of 

course, that UC could have accommodated this 

approximately 25 percent increase in transfers from 

comm*xnity colleges) .^^ Though this number should be seen 



'^^To answer the question posed above, we estimated what the 
pre~implementation transfer rates would have been if the SFTC and 
other colleges had had respectively the same average percent full- 
time and percent white students as in the post-*implementation 
period. To do this, we regressed trains fer rate on percent full- 
time and percent white for the pre-implementation period and 
substituted the post-implementation values of the average percent 
full-time and percent white into the resultant equation. (See 
Appendix D for the r ressions.) This procedure yielded adjusted 
pre-implementation * :fer rates of 4.7 and 4.1 for the SFTC and 
oth&r colleges resi -.k.-ely. For SFTC colleges, we computed the 
percent increase in c^ y "er rate (25%) by taking the ratio of 5.9 
(which is the raw trans^ r rate for the post-implementation period 
as shown in Table IV-1) to 4.7. To estimate the incremental number 
of transfers from SFTC colleges, we subtracted 4.7 from 5.9, and 
multiplied this by the SFTC colleges* post-credit enrollees divided 
by 1,000; this calculation yielded an increment of about 300 
transfers from the SFTC colleges. For the other colleges, we 
multiplied the adjusted pre-implementation transfer rate (4.1) by 
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as speculative, it does provide a sense of the potential 
impact of the Transfer Center approach » 

A main goal of the Pilot Program was to increase the transfer 
rates of underrepresented minority students. This section examines 
the effectiveness of the SFTC colleges in achieving this goal for 
uc fall transfers. 

Table IV-4 shows the average raw transfer rates for different 
ethnic groups prior to ^nd after the implementation of the Pilot 
Program at both SFTC and other colleges. The patterns revealed 
in these numbers can be misleading for two reasons. First, since 
the number of students within each ethnic group is smaller than the 
overall total, the statistical uncertainty in the estimated 
transfer rate for each ethnic group is greater than the uncertainty 
for the overall estimated transfer rate. Second, as discussed 
earlier, these raw rates do not take into account changes in 
percentages of full-time and of white students across the colleges. 
Both of these problems are mitigated by computing the adjusted 
transfer rate as discussed earlier. These results are shown in 
Table IV-5. This table suggests that for both the pre and post 

enrollees (825,725) at the other colleges and divided by 1,000, 
which yielded an estimate of about 900. The figure quoted in the 
text above is the sum of 900 plus the incremental contribution of 
300 transfers from the SFTC colleges. 

^^Though data existed for other ethnic groups, the numbers 
were too small to draw any justifiable conclusions. Consequently, 
the results for these students are not shown. 
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adjusted transfer rate as discussed earlier. These results are 
shown in Table IV-5. This table suggests that for both the pre and 
post situation at the SPTC colleges, the estimated Asian fall 
transfer rates were highest, followed by those for white, Hispanic, 
and black students, respectively. The statistical error associated 
with these estimates is reasonably small, but the reader must be 
cautioned that the uncertainty is large enough to consider these 



Table ZV-4 

Average Raw Transfer Rates to uc (Fall) By Ethnic Group 

Transfers Per 1,000 Enrollees 



SFTC Colleges 



Pre- 
Implementation 



Post- 
Implementation Significance 

, PeriQd pyobabiiity 



Asian 


8.6 


(1.7) 


10.6 


(2.0) 


.08 


Black 


2.3 


(0.7) 


2.3 


(0.6) 


.87 


Hispanic 


4.1 


(0.9) 


4.6 


(1.2) 


.53 


White 


5.2 


(1.2) 


5.4 


(1.5) 


.94 


Other Colleges 












Asian 


7.4 


(0.8) 


6.7 


(0.9) 


.27 


Black 


2.7 


(0.4) 


2.9 


(0.8) 


.07 


Hispanic 


3.6 


(0.3) 


4.2 


(0.8) 


.85 


White 


• 4.5 


(0.4) 


3.9 


(0.3) 


<.01 
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findings as suggestive but not conclusive. The data indicate that 
the Pilot Program had its greatest effect at UC on Asians followed 
by Hispanics. For white students » there may have been a slight 
gain, whereas the data do not reveal any improvement in the black 
transfer rate. 



Table IV-5 

Adjusted Average Transfer Rates to UC (Fall) By Ethnic Group 

Transfers Per 1,000 Enrollees 



Pre- Post- 
Implementation Implementation Significance 
Period Period Probs^bilJltY 



SFTC Colleges 



Asian 


8.6 


(1.7) 


12.1 


(1.2) 


.02 


Black 


2.3 


(0.7) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


.17 


Hispanic 


4.1 


(0.9) 


5.0 


(0.4) 


.19 


White 


5.2 


(1.2) 


5.8 


(0.6) 


.21 


Other Colleges 












Asian 


7.4 


(0.8) 


6.9 


(0.2) 


.71 


Black 


2.7 


(0.4) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


.17 


Hispanic 


3.6 


(0.3) 


4.2 


(0.2) 


.06 


White 


4.5 


(0.4) 


4.0 


(0.1) 


.75 



These results have to be weighed against broader trends that 
may have been occurring at the other colleges. As seen in Table 
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IV-5, the Asian and white fall transfer rates for other colleges 
declined for the post- implementation period. This finding 
strengthens our belief that the SFTC colleges did show improvement 
for these ethnic groups. For black students, the data suggest that 
the fall transfer rates showed little change for either SFTC or 
other colleges. For Hispanics, the SFTC colleges had an estimated 
22 percent increase, but the other colleges had an estimated 17 
percent increase over the same time period. Though these data are 
not conclusive, they do allow the reasonable speculation that (a) 
a broad trend existed for this time period in which transfer rates 
of Hispanics to UC increased for community colleges in general and 
(b) the SFTC colleges may have added more Hispanic transfers beyond 
the general trend. 



B. TRANSFERS TO CSU 

1» Raw Transfer Rates 

The analysis of transfers to CSU will follow the method used 
above for UC. However, in this case, data were available for 
summer, fall, winter and spring transfers, and thus transfer rates 
will be estimated for CSU over the full school year.**" Table IV- 
6 shows the raw transfer rates before and after the Pilot Program's 



Examination of transfer statistics over the period from 1982 
reveals a fairly constant pattern in which approximately two-thirds 
of the yearly transfers to CSU occur in the fall semester. 
(California Postsecondary Education Commission, Update of Community 
College Tr ansfer Student Statistics. 1988-89. Sacramento; August 
1989, Report 89-23) 
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implementation for both SFTC and other colleges. It indicates that 
the transfer rate increased slightly for the SFTC colleges, and 
shows virtually no change for other colleges. However, as 
discussed above, it is necessary to adjust these rates for 
differences between the SFTC and other colleges in the percentages 
of full-time and of white students. 

2. A<tiusted T ransfer Rates 

Table IV-7 presents the adjusted transfer rates. These data 

show that the estimated transfer rates increased slightly for SFTC 

well as other colleges, with the SFTC colleges showing an eight 

percent increase and the other colleges showing a three percent 

increase. The difference in these transfer rates is not great, and 

becomes less important when statistical uncertainty is considered. 

But the positive showing of SFTC colleges forms part of a broader 

picture of successful implementation of the Transfer Centers in the 

39 

Pilot Program, as described in Chapter II. 



^^The adjustment presented in the text talces into account pre 
and post differences in percent full-time and percent white 
students, but does not take into account differences between SFTC 
and other colleges. In footnote 32, we discuss adjusting SFTC 
transfer rates to make them statistically similar to the transfer 
rates of non-SFTC colleges. Using that procedure for CSU 
transfers, we estimate the pre and post CSU transfer rates for SFTC 
colleges would be 42.1 and 44.9 respectively, or an increase of 
about seven percent. Making similar adjustments for the other 
colleges leads to an estimated three percent decline, which is 
virtually no change in light of statistical uncertainties. 
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Table ZV-6 

Average Raw Transfer Rates to CSU (Full Year) 
Transfers Per 1,000 Credit Enrollees 

* 

Pre~ Post- 
Implementation Implementation Significance 
Period PeyiQ4 PrQ^at>ij,it:y 

SFTC Colleges 42.0 (2.5) 44.0 (2.8) .05 

Other Colleges 38.8 (2.0) 37.8 (1.8) .75 



Table IV-7 

Adjusted Average Transfer Rates to CSU (Full Year) 
Transfers Per 1,000 Credit Enrollees 

Pre- Post- 
Implementation Implementation Significance 
Period Period Prolp^blXit y 

SFTC Colleges 42.0 (2.5) 45.2 (1.2) .22 

Other Colleges 38.8 (2.0) 40.0 (1.6) .14 
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3. Assessing iih& Results 

The statistical evidence shows a small effect of the Pilot 
Program on transfers to CSU. We must be cautious in extrapolating 
from such small differences. However, the balance of fieldwork and 
quantitative analysis point to the conclusion that the Pilot 
Program had a positive effect on transfers. More specifically, our 
best estimate is that the SFTC colleges transferred about 507 more 
students than they would have without the program. If all other 
colleges had implemented Transfer Centers as successfully as did 
the SFTC colleges and if all other things had been equal, we 

estimate there would have been about 3,316 more CSU transfers 

41 

statewide — • an increase of about seven percent in CSU transfers. 

^^This estimate was calculated by taking the ratio of the 
post- to the pre-iroplementation transfer rates for the other 
colleges and multiplying by the pre-iroplementation transfer rate 
for the SFTC colleges; the resulting estimate is the transfer rate 
for SFTC colleges if they had shown the same rate of change as the 
other colleges. The difference between this number and the 
adjusted SFTC post-implementation transfer rate was multiplied by 
the total credit enrollees in the post-period (261,545) and divided 
by 1,000. 

"^^A procedure similar to that described in footnote 36 was 
used to estimate the potential statewide increase in transfers for 
CSU. We substituted the average percent full-time and percent 
white students for the post- implementation period into the pre- 
implementation regressions of transfer rate on percent full-time 
and percent white? this procedure yielded adjusted pre- 
implementation transfer rates of 41.0 and 36.9 for SFTC and other 
colleges respectively. To estimate the additional transfers that 
SFTC colleges might have produced compared to what they might have 
produced in the absence of the Pilot Program, we multiplied the 
adjusted pre -implementation SFTC colleges' transfer rate (41.0) by 
the ratio of the post-implementation transfer rate (37.8) to the 
adjusted pre-implementation transfer rate (36.9) of the other 
colleges; subtracted from this the SFTC colleges' post- 
implementation transfer rate (44.0); ^^l^^iP^i^f .^^^ 
colleges' credit enrollees in 1987 (261,545); and divided by 1,000. 
To estimate the additional transfers from other colleges, we 
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Though this is the best statistical ijstimate possible with these 
data, we must caution the reader that the data are also compatible 
with an estimate that is several percentage points higher or lower 
(including no additional transfers). 



4. Ethnic Group Comparisons 

The ethnic composition of transfers to CSU was not available 
for full year transfers. Therefore, this section examines only 
fall transfer data.*^ 

Tables IV-8 and IV-9 respectively show the raw and adjusted 
fall transfer rates for different ethnic groups comparing SFTC and 
other colleges for the pre- and post-implementation periods of the 
Pilot Program.*^ These data reveal no significant differences in 
fall transfer rates to CSU between SFTC and other colleges for 
different ethnic groups. The percent decrease is about the same 
for the two groups of colleges, except for Asian transfers where 



multiplied the other colleges* adjusted pre-implementation transfer 
rate (36.9) by the ratio of the SFTC colleges post (41.0) to pre- 
implementation transfer rate (44.0) ; subtracted this from the other 
colleges post- implementation transfer rate (37.8)? multiplied by 
the other colleges* credit enrollees in 1987; and divided by 1,000. 
The total estimate It 3,316, which is the sum of estimates of the 
number of transfers to CSU (2,785) that might have come from tOxe 
other colleges plus those (531) that might have been contributed 
by the SFTC colleges. 

^^Total (full year) transfers to CSU in 1987-88 were 44,700, 
of which 28,252 occurred in the fall. The preceding section showed 
transfer rates to CSU for the full year; this section analyzes 
transfer rates for fall only (since ethnic data are not available 
for the full year), and the rates are proportionately lower. 

^ ^Though data existed for other ethnic groups, the numbers 
were too small to draw any justifiable conclusions. Consequently, 
the results for these students are not shown. 
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the relative decline may have been greater for SFTC colleges. 
However, the data are too statistically uncertain to support a 
strong conclusion. 



Table IV-8 

Average Raw Transfer Rates to CSU (Pall) By Ethnic Group 

Transfers Per 1,000 Enrollees 



SFTC Colleges 



Pre- 
Implementation 
Period 



Post- 
Implementation Significance 
Period probability 



Asian 


36.2 


(3.9) 


27.6 


(2.8) 


.04 


Black 


20. 1 


(1.4) 


20.7 


(1.9) 


.65 


Hispanic 


24.0 


(2.2) 


22.4 


(2.4) 


.53 


White 


30.6 


(1.8) 


27.4 


(1.9) 


.01 


Other Colleges 












Asian 


31.7 


(2.0) 


29.1 


(3.2) 


<.01 


Black 


23.6 


(1.7) 


21.3 


(2.4) 


.07 


Hispanic 


22.6 


(1.5) 


20.3 


(1.3) 


.23 


White 


27.6 


(1.4) 


24 .0 


(1.2) 


<.01 
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Tabid ZV-9 

Adjusted Average Transfer Rates to CSU (Fall) By Ethnic Group 

Transfers Per 1,000 Enrollees 



SFTC Colleges 



Pre- 
Implementation 
Period 



Post- 
Implementation Significance 
)g?erio4 Probability 



Asian 


36.2 


(3.9) 


28.7 


(1,3) 


.07 


Black 


20.1 


(1.4) 


19.7 


(0.8) 


.68 


Hispanic 


24.0 


(2.2) 


23.4 


( X • 4^ ) 


.79 


White 


30.6 


(1.8) 


28.5 


(0.7) 


.33 


Other Colleges 












Asian 


31.7 


(2.0) 


30.8 


(1.1) 


.80 


Black 


23.6 


(1.7) 


22.0 


(0.7) 


.95 


Hispanic 


22.6 


(1.5) 


21.7 


(1.1) 


.48 


White 


27.6 


(1.4) 


25.5 


(1.0) 


.06 
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V. SmmARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



A. BACKGROimD 

The twenty community colleges selected to participate in the 
Transfer Center Pilot Program were widely distributed 
geographically iin northern, central, and southern California) and 
in various types of communities (urban, rural and suburban) . On 
the average, the Transfer Center colleges were more likely to be 
of medium size and enroll a higher percentage of black and Hispanic 
students than community colleges statewide. Their share of total 
transfers to UC and CSU the year before the Pilot Program began was 
proportional to their share of total community college enrollment, 
vith a slightly higher share of UC transfers. Prior to the start 
C'f the Pilot Program, however, their average transfer rate was 
higher than that of colleges that did not receive state program 
fi.inding. 

This independent evaluation of the Transfer Center Pilot 
Program was designed to answer two questions: 

(1) Was the program implemented successfully by participating 
community colleges and public- four year colleges and 
universities? 

(2) Was the program effective in increasing transfer rates, 
particularly among underrepresented students? 
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B. PROGIUaC ZKPLEMENTATZON 



Participating two-* and four-year colleges were responsible for 
iffiplesienting an April 1985 intersegmental plan for the Transfer 
center Pilot Program. This plan established a framework for 
program implementation, and defined the roles and responsib^X ties 
of each segment. The evaluation examined the extent to which the 
plan was successfully implemented and the planned transfer services 
flowed to their intended clients, particularly underrepresented 
students. The success of the program depended on how well the plan 
was implemented by each segment. 

1* Implementation at the Community Colleges 

Transfer Center Clients . In 1986-87 — midway through the Pilot 
Program — the Transfer Centers reported that eight percent of 
students enrolled in participating community colleges were Transfer 
Center clients. There were relatively more minority students, 
full-time students and students enrolled in remedial mathematics 
or English among Transfer Center clients than among community 
college students as a whole. Our exploratory telephone survey of 
recent transfers from three participating colleges indicated that 
80 percent of the respondents had heard of the Transfer Center and 
78 percent of those who had heard of the Center had used it. More 
Hispanic, white and Asian transfers than black transfers reported 
having heard about the Transfer Center, though black students who 
had heard of the Center were somewhat more likely to have used its 
services . 
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problems a nd Successes. Early in the program's iaplementation, 
there vere problems: the need to integrate the center." with 
existing community college student services, (counseling, BOPS and 
Disabled Student Services) ; multiple duties assumed by Transfer 
Center directors (which diluted their Transfer Center effort on 
some campuses) ; and a lack of training and administrative 
experience among some directors. However, the Transfer Centers 
enjoyed wide administrative support, particularly from top campus 
administrators, and this support was vital to the resolution of 
these problems. By the program's third year, most implementation 
issues had been resolved. 

The introduction of a Transfer Center was most smoothly 
accomplished at colleges which had a strong tradition of 
transferring students to four-year institutions. These colleges 
had receptive campus environments, where it was relatively easy to 
attract faculty and some segments of the student body to Transfer 
Center events. However, the majority of Transfer Centers 
experienced difficulty in obtaining active faculty involvement in 
the program. 

Significant progress in articulation was achieved during the 
Pilot Program among participating colleges. By the end of the 
program, complete breadth and general education agreements existed 
among all the Transfer Center community colleges and the UC and CSU 
campuses they had applied with for program grants. Key transfer 
majors were completely articulated in all but one case. The 
Transfer Center program contributed to this progress in 
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articulation by serving as a focal point for raising and resolving 
disputes in articulation and fostering intersegmental cooperation. 

Transfer Center Services . Within each campus setting Transfer 
center staff identified a pool of potential transfer students, 
developed a set of Transfer Center clients and provided services 
to those clients. These services included tracking the academic 
progress of potential transfer students, trying to motivate 
students to transfer, and assisting students in the transfer 
process . 

Three models of Transfer Center service delivery were observed 
in evaluation fieldwork: a Group Approach, an Individual Approach 
and a Mixed Approach. Group Approach Transfer Centers served 
students as a group and did not keep track of their academic 
progress or individual use of Center services. The twelve colleges 
that used this approach conducted special outreach efforts to 
minority underrepresented students to encourage them to consider 
transfer and to use the Center services. The Group model was 
found primarily on larger community college campuses. 

Individual Approach Transfer Centers, found at four colleges, 
served clients using a caseload approach, by carefully monitoring 
individual student academic progress and utilization of Center 
services. The Individual Model was used primarily by small 
colleges (fewer than 5,000 students) with high percentages of 
minority enrollments {0 percent or more). 
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The Mixed Approach served Asian and white students using the 
Group Approach and served black and Hispanic students using the 
Individual Approach. The Mixed model was found at four campuses 
with over 10,000 students and between 15 to 20 percent minority 
enrollment. 

Both the Individual and Mixed models of Transfer Center 
service delivery provided individualized assistance to minority 
underrepresented students. This appeared to be more successful 
than the Group model for reaching these students and providing them 
with services. 

gujpn^ary . The Transfer Center program evolved on most ot the 
community college campuses over the course of the Pilot Program. 
Though there were problems in the early stages of the program, 
progress was made in clarifying the roles and responsibilities of 
Transfer Center directors and int«igrating the Centers with other 
student services, and all Centers became fully operational and met 
state plan goals within the Pilot Program period. Successfully 
implemented Centers received top level administrative support, were 
led by personnel with appropriate experience and training, 
functioned effectively with their four-year counterparts, and were 
operated by staff who worked hard at outreach to underrepresented 
students . 

2. Implementation at Four-Year Institutions 

Goals . The goal shared by most community college administrators 
— increasing all transfers with an emphasis on minority 
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underrepresente-i students — was also the goal of four-year college 
administrators at ten of the eighteen four-year colleges visited 
during evaluation fieldwork. Staff at eight four-year colleges 
expressed a narrower goal of increasing soleu.y black and Hispanic 
transfers. These staff had a greater sense of urgency toward 
outreach to minority students than that expressed by their 
community college counterparts, which led to greater collaborative 
efforts to locate and motivate minority student transfer 
candidates. 

^^♦.^^•ii-,'^^ and services. Four-year college Transfer Center 
programs engaged in a wide range of activities and services: 
application workshops for community college students conducted at 
community college Transfer Centers; individual academic advisement 
for community college students? applicant follow-up for students 
applying to four-year campuses? training for community college 
staff on current four-year college admissions policies; and 
articulation agreements and faculty activities in which four-year 
college faculty met with community college faculty in related 
disciplines. All the participating four-year colleges visited 
during the evaluation implemented the workshops and academic 
advising components of the program, but other program elements were 
implemented less consistently. 

e^^r^ pxy^ support for Tray i^^'?^ r^X\%^^ Services. In order to provide 
the services discussed above, four-year Transfer Center staff 
needed logistical support from their institutions. They needed 
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articulation major sheets, which explain four-year entrance 
requirements and prerequisites for majors? admissions data on the 
status of community college transfer applicants; access to 
admissions evaluators to assess transfer applicant transcripts; and 
access to four-year faculty to arrange articulation and other 
meetings with community college instructors. In all but a few 
cases, complete logistical support from the four-year institution 
was present by the end of the Pilot Program. 

3. intersecrroental Cooperation 

Intersegmental cooperation among community college and four- 
year college staff was an essential feature of the state plan for 
the Transfer Center Pilot Program. The xevel of cooperation found 
by the evaluation met and exceeded state expectations, and extended 
beyond the activities of the Transfer Center program itself. 
Collaborative outreach to minority students, regional cooperative 
efforts, and improved relationships between two- and four-year 
administrators helped to resolve problems related to admissions 
policies and procedures, articulation, and other matters of 
importance to the transfer function. Regional clusters of 
participating institutions emerged, extending beyond the boundaries 
of the original sets of colleges that applied for program support. 

There were isolated cases of intersegmental problems in the 
Pilot Program which were not resolved by the mechanism set forth 
in the state plan. The CSU and UC campuses did not utilize their 
system level offices to resolve such problems with community 
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colleges. Instead, four-year campus representatives sought help 
directly from the community college Chancellor's Office, which had 
no authority to deal directly with individual four-year colleges. 

C. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

In order to assess program effectiveness, the evaluation 
compared the transfer rates of state funded Transfer Center (SFTC) 
and other community colleges before and after the implementation 
of the Pilot Program. The »»pre-program»» transfer rate was defined 
as the number of transfers in 1982, 1983 and 1984 divided by the 
community college fall credit enrollment in those years. The 
"post-program" transfer rate was defined as the number of transfers 
in 1987 (when the Pilot Program was most fully implemented) divi led 
by the community college fall credit enrollment in 1987. 

!• Transfers to UC 

SFTC colleges showed growth in th<^ir average fall transfer 
rate to UC, while other colleges showed a slight decline. However, 
the SFTC colleges had a higher percentage of full-time credit 
students and a lower percentage of white students than did other 
colleges. Analysis showed that these differences affect transfer 
rates. Therefore, the raw average transfer rates for SFTC and 
other colleges were adjusted statistically, with the result that 
the SFTC colleges' UC adjusted transfer rates increased following 
program implementation, while the UC transfer rates for ccher 
colleges remained constant. We conclude that the Pilot Program 
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colleges showed a significant increase in uc fall transfer rates, 
even after taking into account broad trends affecting all community 
colleges and specific differences among colleges that affect 
transfer rates. 

Specifically: 

► State funded Transfer Center (SFTC) colleges are 
estimated to have increased their fall UC transfer rate 
by approxiisiately 30 percent, while other colleges showed 
no average increase. 

► The number of fall UC transfers from SFTC colleges is 
estimated to be approximately 400 more than it might have 
been without the program. 

► If the program had been implemented statewide, there 
might have been an estimated 1,200 additional community 
college fall transfers to UC — an increase of 
approximately 25 percent. 

Though the data are not conclusive, they indicate that, fall 
transfer rates to UC increased for Asian and Hispar.ic scudents from 
Pilot Program colleges. Specifically: 

► The data suggest that the Pilot Program had its greatest 
effect at UC on Asians, followed by Hispanics. There 
may have been a slight gain for white students, whereas 
the data do not reveal any improvement in the black 
transfer rate. 

► At colleges that were not in the Pilot Program, Asian and 
white fall transfer rates to UC appeared to decline, 
which strengthens our confidence in the conclusion that 
the Pilot Program colleges did relatively better for 
these ethnic groups. For black students, the fall 
transfer rate showed little change for either SFTC or 
other colleges. 



2. Transfers to CSU 

The full year transfer rate to CSU for SFTC colleges increased 
slightly, while other colleges showed virtually no change. After 
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adjusting statistically for differences between SFTC and other 
colleges in percentages ot full-time and of white students, the 
SFTC colleges showed an eight percent increase and the other 
colleges showed a three percent increase. This difference in 
transfer rates is not great, particularly when statistical 
uncertainty is considered. 

He estimate that the SFTC colleges transferred about 500 more 
students than they would have without the program. If the program 
had been implemented statewide, there might have been an estimated 
3,300 additional community college transfers to CSU over the course 
of a full school year — an increase of approximately seven 
percent. These estimates must be treated cautiously because of the 
statistical uncertainty involved in the data. 

The data reveal no significant difference between fall pre- 
and post-implementation in transfer rates for different major 
ethnic groups, for either SFTC or other colleges. While there may 
be some small differences, the data are too statistically uncertain 
to support further conclusions. 

D. CONCLUDING ASSESSMENT 

The accomplishments of the Transfer Center Pilot Program need 
to be assessed against the goals and expectations of the April 1985 
intersegmental plan. In terms of this plan, the Pilot Program has 
clearly fulfilled its objectives — the Transfer Centers are fully 
operational and there is generil cooperation among the segments 
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that exceeds original expectations. The Transfer Centers have 
learned much since their inception and should continue to learn how 
to improve. On some community college campuses, Transfer Centers 
appeared to be contributing to broader institutional changes, such 
as a stronger campus -wide focus on transfer. It is too early to 
assess these potentially important secondary effects of the Pilot 
Program. 

Insofar as their effectiveness can be assessed, the data 
indicate that SFTC colleges had a significant increase in their 
overall fall transfer rate to UC, and a slight increase in their 
overall full year transfer rate to CSU. Over the same period, the 
overall transfer rates to both UC and CSU from non-SPTC colleges 
remained virtually unchanged. Fall transfer rates for Asian, white 
and Hispanic students increased at UC for SFTC colleges. 
Quantitative and fieldwork evidence reveal that the Transfer 
Centers focused heavily on full-time students who were interested 
in transferring to four-year institutions. 

From the standpoint of statistical analysis, the quantitative 
evidence does not allow us to draw cause and effect conclusions 
about the Pilot Program. The data cannot tell us conclusively 
whether increases in transfer rates were caused by the Transfer 
Centers per se or were more attributable to other activities and 
decisions of the participating two-and four-year institutions — 
or to other factors altogether. However, the fieldwork revealed 
that the intentions of these institutions were usually focused or 
executed through the Transfer Centers and the mechanisms of 
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cooperation that were established for the Pilot Program. These 
findings, when considered with the cpiantitative evidence on program 
impact, indicate that the Transfer Centers played a vital role in 
the broader picture of improving transfers. 
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APPENDIX A 



Transfer Center Evaluation 
Topics Covered During Fieldwork Interviews 



Community Colleges 

A. Tx'ansfer Center Program 

1. What are the goals of the Transfer Center? 

2. How is the Transfer Center organized on each 
campus? 

a. Where is it placed within the organization? 

b. What are the reporting relationships? 

c. How is the Transfer rcr.ter staffed? 

d. What is the role of the director? 

e. Does the director ha\e other duties, such as 
articulation officer, or a counseling assign- 
ment? 

What activities carry out the goals of the Transfer 
Center? 

1. How are potential transfer students identified? 

2. How does the Transfer Center assist students to 
prepare for upper division work? 

3* How does the Transfer Center assist students with 
the transfer process? 

4. How does the Transfer Center track and support 
the progress of potential transfer students? 

5. How does the Transfer Center inform and motivate 
students to transfer? 

C. What support is provided to the Transfer Center on the 
community college campus? 

1. What support have high level administrators provided 
to the Transfer Center — • the College President, the 
Chief Instructional Officer and the Chief student 
Services Officer? 

2. What has been the nature and extent of faculty 
participation in the Transfer Center program? 
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3. What is the role of the Transfer Center vis-a-vis 
the counseling department, EOPS and disabled 
students s^^rvices? 

4. What is the nature and extent of cooperation be- 
tween the Transfer Center and student services 
units on the campus? 

D. Relations with Four- Year Universities 

1. What is the status of articulation between the 
coamunity college and the four-year institutions 
participating in the Pilot Program (breadth, 
general education, majors)? 

2. How are inter-segmental activities structured and 
implemented in the Transfer Center program? 

3. What is the nature and extent of inter-segmental 
cooperation in the Transfer Center program? 

E, How successful has the Transfer Center been? What are 
its strengths and weakne-i-ses? 

II. Four-Year Institutions 

A. What is the overall transfer context on each campus? 

1. How do the CSU and UC campus leaders view the 
transfer function in this region and/or state- 
wide? 

2. What, in their view, needs to be done to increase 
all transfers and to increase specifically under- 
represented student transfers? 

3. What, if any, obstacles to transfer exist: struc- 
tural problems (such as articulation, admissions 
policies, and selection policies) , the transfer 
process itself (information needed by community 
college students on procedures and requirements) , 
academic preparation or counseling of community 
college students. What is the relative importance 
of these or other factors? 

4. What are the selection (admissions) policies on 
each campus for freshmen and community college 
transfers? 

5. What programs are impacted? 
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B. What is the role and function of the Transfer Center 
program in addressing these factors? 

1. What are the goals of the program? 

2. How does it fit into the overall context of the 
transfer function on the campus? 

C. How is the Tranrfer Center program implemented by the 
four*year institution? 

1. Where is the Transfer Center placed in the organ- 
ization? 

2. What are the Transfer Center activities? 

3. What functional support is in place for articula- 
tion, admissions data, evaluators, and faculty 
involvement? 

4. How do the four-year institutions view the success 
of their Transfer Center effort? Its strengths 
and weaknesses? 

D. Relations with community colleges 

X. What is the status of articulation between each 
four-year college and the community college (s) 
participating in the Transfer Center program 
(Breadth, general education, majors)? 

2. What is the nature and extent of inter-segmental 
cooperation in the Transfer Center program? 

3. What is the four-year institution's staff assessment 
of *:he community college Transfer Center program? 
Its strengths and weaknesses? 
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APPENDIX B 

Transfer Center Student Questionnaire 



INTRODUCTION 



Hello, may I speak to please? 

If no longer at this number: 

Do you have a number where he/she can be reached? 

If not there st this time: 

Can you teii me the best time to call bacic? 

If asiced who Is calling, and/or what the call is about: 

My name Is . I'm helping to conduct a btudy for the State of Callfomla Involving 

students who recently attended community college, and I'd lilce to ta!l< to Mr./Ms. 

in connection with that study. 

If respondent answers, or comes to the phone: 

Mr. (Ms.) , my name is , and I am helping to conduct a 

study for the State of California on how community colleges help students who transfer to four- 
year campuses. I'd like to ask a few questions about your own recent experience in 
transferring to . Do you have a few moments? It wont take long. 

If respondent asks for more Information (how did you get my name/phone number, who 
Is conducting the study, what will the study be used for, etc.): Provide factual 
information as needed, consulting the materials you were given and the notes you made 
during your training. 

If respondent says this Is not a convenient time: 
Can you tell me the best time to call back? 
Thank you. 

Make a note of the time suggested for a return call, and place another call at that time. 
If respondent agrees to spend a few moments, proceed with questionnaire. 
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First, I'd like to ask some questions about your experiences in preparing to transfer. 



1 . What was the last semester/quarter you were enrolled at fcommunltv colleoe^ before you 
transferred to ffour-vear campus) ? Interviewer: Circle the appropriate answers 
below. 

a. Semester/Quarterl. Fail 

2. Winter 

3. Spring 

4. Summer 

b. Year 198_ 



2. What semester/quarter did you first enroll at (four-year campus) ? Interviewer: Circle 
the appropriate answers below. 

1. Fail 1988 

2. Winter 1988 

3. 1988 

3. Interviewer: If respondent did not enroll at a four-year campus In the 
semester/quarter immediately following the last semester/quarter enrolled at 
community college {Le., did not respond to questions #1 and #2 as "Spring/Fall," 
•Fall/Winter," or "Winter/Spring," ask: Why was there a delay in transferring from 
(communitv coileoe) to (fOur-year campus) ? Interviewer: Circle all appropriate 
answers mentioned by respondent. 

1 . Personai/famiiy reasons 

2. Financial aid problems 

3. Housing problems 

4. Late notification by four-year college 

5. Financial reasons/needed to work 

6. Terms not matched (moved from quarter system to semester system or vice 
versa) 

7. Other 

4. When you were attending (community college) did you hear about the Transfer Center 
on that campus? 

1. Y 

2. N 

If respondent answers "No", skip to Question #12. 
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5. How did you hear about the Transfer Center? Interviewer: Circle ail that apply from 
the respondent's answer. 



1. Student orientation session 

2. Mali sent to home 

3. Student newspaper 

4. Teacher 

5. Counselor 

6. Friend 

7. Notice posted on campus 

8. Noticed Transfer Center and waii<ed in 

9. 

0. Doni icnow/dont remember 



6. Did you use any of the services offered by the Transfer Center? 



1. Y 
a. N 



if respondent answers "Yes", skip to Question #8. 



7. Why didn't you? Interviewer: Circle all that apply from the respondent's answer. 



1 . The Center was inconveniently located 

a. The Center was not open during convenient hours 

3. Center staff did not seem iii<e the i<ind of people you could relate to 

4. Friends said the Center was not very helpful 

5. Had ail the help needed without bothering with the Center 

6. 

7. 

Skip to Question #12 
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Transfer Centers offer various services. Did you take advantage of . . .? iHow about 
. . . ? What about . . .? etc. through #g, then: Did you use any other services? 
tntervlswer: Read oaeh Item below in turn, from s-g. if respondent then answers 
that *other servlcet" were used, write those down in spaces h and I. immediateiy 
after the fiESi item to which the respondent answers "Yes", say: Please rate how 
valuable you feel this service was In helping you prepare to transfer. We'll use a rating 
scale of one to five, vyith one equal to little or no value and five equal to substantial 
value. So if you feel this service was of little or no value to you, give it a "one." If you 
feel it was very valuable, you can give It a live." Or anywhere in between. For each 
addiUonai item to which the respondent answers "Yes"i sslc: And on a scale of one 
to five, how valuable do you feel this service was in helping you prepare to transfer? 
For each item to which the respondent answers "Yes*, circle the number next to 
that item and circle the rating between one and five. 

a. Did you Xeke advantage of worksho|)s on how to prepare for transfer? 

little or no value substantiai value 

1 2 3 4 5 

b. Did you meet with any representatives from four-year coiieges? 

Httle or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

c. Did you receive counseling by Transfer Center staff? 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

d. Did you take advantage of access to four-year college catalogues? 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

e. Were you provided application forms for four-year campuses? 

Httle or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 
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f. Did you get help preparing applications? 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

g. Did you talce advantage of tours of four-year campuses? 

little or no value substantial value 



1 2 3 4 5 



h. 



tittle or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 



How often would you say you used the Transfer Center to help you prepare to transfer? 
Interviewer: Circle the item that is closest to the respondent's answer. 

1 . Once or twice 

2. Three to five times 

3. More than five times 

On our scale of one to five again, how satisfied would you say you were with the help 
you got from the Transfer Center? "One" would mean you were very dissatisfied; "five" 
would mean you were very satisfied. 

very dissatisfied very satisfied 

1 2 3 4 5 



I 
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11. You say you wera satisfied (dissatisfied). Can you tell me why? Interviewer: Say 
'•atlsflsd" rr respondent has answered Question #6 with a rating of 3, 4, or 5; say 
'ditaatlafiad* If reipondent has answsred wRfi a rating of 1 or 2. Summarize main 
points of raspondenf s answer below. 



12. What Information did you need In order to transfer? Did you need Information about 
. . .? What about . . .? And how about . . .? etc. through #e. Thwi: Old you need 
any ottier Information? Intsrvlswen Rttd eaeh ttsm below In turn, flrom a-e. If 
respondent says that *otiisr Informatkm' viras nsedsd, writa ttis typo of Information 
needed bi space #f. CIrole all items to which the respondent anawera nrea". 

a General education or breadtii requirements 

b. Requirements for your major 

c. Financial aid 

d. The applications process 

e. Your own eligibility 

f. 

13. Did you get the Infomiation you needed? 

1. Y 

2. N 
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f. Did you get help preparing applications? 

|e or no value gijbstantlal value 



g. Old you take advantage of tours of four-year campuses? 
little or no value substantial value 



1 2 3 4 5 



A. 



little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

iittie or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 



How often would you say you used ttie Transfer Center to help you prepare to transfer? 
Interviewer: Circle the item that is closest to the respondent's answer. 

1. Once or twice 

2. Three to five times 

3. More than five times 

On our scale of one to five again, how satisfied would you say you were with the help 
you got from the Transfer Center? "One" would mean you were very dissatisfied: "five" 
would mean you were veiy satisfied. 

very dissatisfied yery m^fi^ 

1 2 3 4 5 
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You you were satisfied (dissatisfied). Can you teii me why? Interviewer: Say 
••atlilfed' if respondent has answered QuesMon #6 with a rating of 3, 4, or S; say 
'diaaatlsned* If respondent haa answered with a rating of 1 or 2. Summarize main 
points of respondent's answer liefGW. 



What infomiation did you need in order to transfer? Old you need Information about 
. . .? What about . . .? And how about . . .? etc. through #e. Then: Did you need 
any other Infonnatlon? Intervlewen Read each Item below In turn, from a^. If 
respor^tent say* that "other Information* was needed, write the typo of information 
needed In apace #f . Circle all itema to which the reepondent answers nres*. 

a. Qenerat education or breadth requirements 

b. Requirements for your major 

c. Financial aid 

d. The applications process 

e. Your own eligibility 

f. , 

Did you get the Information you needed? 

1. Y 

2. N 
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f. Did you get help preparing applications? 

little or no value ^Mt^st^mial V^iue 

1 2 3 4 5 

g. Did you take advantage of tours of four-year campuses? 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

t\. 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

I. 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

9. How often would you say you used the Transfer Center to help you prepare to transfer? 
Inteiviewer: Circle the Rem that Is closest to the respondent's answer. 

1. Once or twice 

2. Three to five times 

3. More than five times 

10. On our scale of one to five again, how satisfied would you say you were with the help 
you got from the Transfer Center? "One" would mean you were very dissatisfied; live" 
would mean you were very satisfied. 

ven^ dissatisfied very satisfied 

1 2 3 4 5 
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11. You say you were satisfied (dissatisfied). Can you teit me why? Interviewer: Say 
"eatfsmKr If respondent has answered QuesUon #6 with a rating of 3, 4, or S; aay 
"dissatisfied" tf respondent haa answered with a rating of 1 or 2. Summarize main 
points of reapondenf s answer below. 



1^ Wiiat infomtation did you need in order to transfer? Did you need information about 
. . .? What about . . .? And how atK»ut . . .? etc. through #e. Then: Old you need 
any other Informafion? tnterviwen Read each Riiin b^iow In turn, f^m a-e. If 
respondent aays that "other Infdrmatloii' waa needed, write the type of information 
needed in apace #f. Circle all Hems to which the respondent answers "Yes*. 

a. General education or breadth requirements 

b. Requirements for your major 

c. Financial aid 

d. The applications process 

e. Your own eliglbiilty 

f. 

13. Did you get the Information you needed? 

1. Y 

2. N 
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Where did you get the information you needed about . . . Interviewer: Read only 
those itemt that the respondent {dentified In Question #12 as Information thst wae 
needed bi order to transfer. CIrete each Item Idemifted from Question #12, and 
eircle ttis numbers of the InfOrmiUon souroes» from the list Immediately below, that 
most etMSty eorrespond to the respondent's answer on where this information was 
obtained. If the respondent IdsntHias an Information aource that Is not listed below 
m items 1-4, write that source down opposite item #S. if the respondent answered 
item #f Cottar Information') In Question #12, writo that answer Into item #f Iraiow, 
and fill in the correct number Indicating respondent's answer on where this 
Information was obtained. 

Items respondent could have Identified In answering Queetion #12: 

a General education or breadth requirements 

1. Catalogue 

2. Counselor 

3. Transfer Center 

4. Four-year representative 

5. 

b. Requirements for your major 

1. Catalogue 

2. Counselor 

3. Transfer Center 

4. Four-year representative 

5. 

c. Financial aid 

1 . Catalogue 

2. Counselor 

3. Transfer Center 

4. Four-year representative 

5. 

d. The applications process 

1. Catalogue 

2. Counselor 

3. Transfer Center 

4. Four-year representative 

6. 
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e. Your own eiiglbility 

1. Catalogue 

2. Counselor 

3. Transfer Center 

4. Four-year representative 

5. 

f. 

1. Catalogue 

2. Counselor 

3. Transfer Center 

4. Four-year representative 

5. 

And on the same scale we used before, how would you rate the completeness and 
accuracy of the information you received on . . .? Interviewer: Read first Hem 
cheeked as respondent's answer In Question #12. "One" would mean you feel the 
infomiatlon was quite incomplete and inaccurate; "five" would mean you feel the 
Infomiatlon was largely complete and accurate. What about . . .? Interviewer: Read 
the second item listed by the respondent in answering Question #12. Continue 
this proem untn all Question #12 answers are accounted for, and ask the 
respondent to rate each Item on the scale of one to five. Circle the appropriate 
Items and rattngs below. 

a. General education or breadth requirements 

incomplete and inaccurate substantial value 
1 2 3 4 5 

b. Requirements for your major 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

c. Financial aid 

little or no vaiue substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 
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d. The applications process 



iittie or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 
e. Your own eligibility 

tittle or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 

little or no value substantial value 

1 2 3 4 5 

16. How often did you see a counselor when you were enrolled at (community colleoe^ ? 
Interviewer: Circle the respondent's answer below. 

1. Never 

2. Once 

3. Twice 

4. Three times 

5. More than three times 

0. Don't know/don't remember 

If respondent answers either "Never" or 'Don't icnow/don't remember", skip to Question 
18. 

17. Was this individual counseling, group unseling. or some of each? 

1. Individual 

2. Group 

3. Some of each 

1 8. How satisfied would you say you were with the counseling sen^ices you received? Let's 
use our one to five rating scale again: "One" would mean you were very dissatisfied; 
"five" would mean you were very satisfied. 

very dissatisfied ven/ satisfied 

1 2 3 4 5 
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That was the (ast question, is there anything eise you would iilte to add about your 
(community college) experience in preparing to transfer to (four-vear campus) ? Interviewer: 
Summarize any additional respondent comments In the space below. 



Thank you very much for your time; you were very helpful. 



0 o x 
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APPENDIX C 

TKANSFERS TO UC AND CSU, 1982-83 - 1987-88 



The following tables show the actual number of transfers to 
UC and CSU from 1982-83 - 1987-88. As discmssed in Chapters I and 
IV, the pre-implenentation transfer rate was calculated by dividing 
the total number of transfers for 1982-83 - 1984-85 by the total 
fall credit enrollment for those years. The post- implementation 
transfer rate was calculated by dividing the number of transfers 
in 1987-88 by the fall 1987 credit enrollment. The figures in the 
tables are from data published by CPEC? for 1986-87 and 1987-88 
(the Pilot Program years for which we had data) , the published data 
were checked against computer-readable files provided by UC and 
CSU. 
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Tabltt C-1 






Transfers to UC (Fall) 


* 




1982 - 1987 






Number of 


Transfers 




SFTC Colleaes 


other Colleaes 


1982 


1306 


3824 


1983 


1380 


3925 


1984 


1401 


3856 


1985 


1395 


3536 


1986 


1270 


3588 


1987 


1617 


3848 



Source: CPEC, Update of Community College Transfer Student 
StatiPtiPS, 1997 » Report 88-15 (Sacramento: March 

1988) . 

*Data on winter and spring transfers to UC are not available for 
years prior to 1986-87, and were not used in transfer rate 
calculations (see Chapter IV) . In winter/ spring 1988 there were 
707 transfers to UC from SFTC colleges and 1539 transfers from 
other colleges (CPEC, U pdate of Community College Transfer Student 
Statistics. 1988-89 , Report 89-23. Sacramento: August 1989). 
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Transfers to CSU 
1982-83 - 1987-88 

NuiBber of Transfers 











ISdl 


Non- 

Eall* 




mi 


Non- 

ZaXi* 


X9.tAX 


1982-83 


7580 


4315 


XX ^ 895 


22 , 226 


11,279 


33,505 


1983-84 


7583 


4260 


11,843 


22 , 691 


11,192 


33,883 


1984-85 


7617 


4095 


11,712 


22,517 


XX ^ 3 417 


33,764 


1985-86 


7667 


4172 


XX f 839 


22,015 


11,615 


33,630 


1986-87 


6983 


4201 


11,184 


20,778 


11,654 


32,432 


1987-88 


7240 


4457 


11,697 


21,017 


11,986 


33,003 


Source: 


CPEC, 


UDdate 


of Communitv 









Statigtlffgr FflXX X?87> Report 88-15 (Sacramento: March 

1988) ; CPEC, Update of Community College Transfer Student 
Statistiggt X?g9-8?> Report 89-23 (Sacramento: August 

1989) . 



*lncludes summer, winter and spring transfers in a college year. 
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Transfers 



to 



UC 



TabX« C-3 

and CSU (Fall) by Ethnic Group* 
1982 - 1987 



gyre CPlXeq^s 

1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 

Bla ck 

1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



Number of Transfers 



I2£ £SU TPtaX 

185 845 1030 

210 919 1129 

208 999 1207 

185 1054 1239 

169 917 1086 

262 878 1140 

54 588 642 

69 614 683 

51 634 685 

39 611 650 

50 529 579 

65 503 568 
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Tabl« C-3 (Cont.) 



Number of Transfers 



1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 

1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 

Other and Unknown** 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



154 
160 
179 
104 
132 
187 

850 
876 
892 
871 
736 
902 

63 
65 
71 
196 
183 
201 



962 
1008 
1086 
1138 

922 
1085 

4477 
4304 
4246 
4024 

3637 
3758 

708 
738 
652 
840 
978 
1016 



1116 
1168 
1265 
1242 
1054 
1272 

5327 
5180 
5138 
4895 
4373 
4660 

771 
803 
723 
1036 
1161 
1217 



C 



TabX« c->3 (Cont.) 



Nuinber of Transfers 

359 1578 1937 

401 1745 2146 

419 1763 2182 

318 1753 2071 

422 1733 2155 

446 1843 2289 

134 1091 1225 

144 1249 1393 

122 1196 1318 

42 1009 1051 

118 874 992 

118 972 1090 

258 1623 1881 

287 1762 2049 

312 1722 2034 

235 1721 1956 

299 1775 2074 

338 1789 2127 

2i0 



T9blm C-3 (Cont.) 

Number of Transfers 



Source: 





U£ 


QSSL 


Tot?^l 


1982 


2856 


16,183 


19,039 


1983 


2856 


16,135 


18,991 


1984 


2800 


16,260 


19,060 


1985 


2505 


15,725 


19,230 


1986 


2269 


14,220 


16,489 


1987 


2563 


14,027 


16,590 


• ^nd Unknown** 








1982 


217 


1751 


1968 


1983 


237 


1800 


2037 


1984 


203 


1576 


1779 


1985 


436 


1807 


2243 


1986 


480 


2176 


2656 


1987 


383 


2381 


2764 


CPEC, Update of 


, CPUHBUnitY- - 




Transfer Student 


Statistics- Fall 


1997, Report 


88-15 


(Sacramento: March 



1988) . 



* Ethnicity data are not available for CSU full year transfers; the 
data shown here are for fall transfers only, for both UC and CSU. 

** This category comprises students in ethnic groups other than 
those shown here, and students whose ethnicity is unlaiown, 
including students who did not specify their ethnicity. 
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